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Tur Germans are a people whoſe cha- 
racter deſerves as much attention and 


ſtudy as that of any nation whatſoever. 
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Though leſs renowned hitherto for bril- 


liancy of genius and parts than ſome of 


their ſouthern . neighbours, yet they have 


an ample ſtock of thoſe abilities that are 
neceſſary and eſſential in the more impor- 


tant and ſolid concerns of life, and poli- 


tical ſociety, _ 

Tacitus, in his account of their anceſ- 
tors, ſeems to undervalue their intellec- 
tual merit ; but this was at a time when 
they were abfolute ſtrangers to all manner 
of polite civilifation, and deſerved the ap- 
pellation of barbarians almoſt in its fulleſt 


meaning, Yet even in this rude ſtate- 


of unpoliſhed nature, they diſcoyered 
a vein of judgement and good ſenſe in 
many of their tranſactions, both among 
themſelves and with others, eſpecially the 
Romans, that fully ſhewed their native 


endowments wanted only cultivation to 
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31 
mine with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. With all 
their deficiencies, they were till a match 
for that ambitious people ; and remain the 
moſt illuſtrious proof, in hiſtory, that firm- 
neſs of mind, and perſeverance in ſtrug- 
gling againſt difficulties, are often alone 
ſufficient to enable a nation to reſiſt thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed of ſuperior advantages 


and improvements. 


A French writer, Bouhours, has thought 
proper to deny them admittance in the 
province of wit. In this he is ſeconded 
by another of his countrymen, Dacier, 
who, in the prefoze to his tranſlation of 
Horace, gives the like excluſion to all the 
nations lying north of France, the Eng- 
liſh themſelves not excepted. Among theſe 


particularly he ſingles out Dryden as an 


object of his cenſure, and conſequently as 


a proof of the juſtneſs of his ſeverity. 
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„ 
This ſhews how ignorant the French were 
in his time, of the merit of the Engliſh 
in the various branches of polite literature, 


and how little they were acquainted with 


the many eminent writers England had 
then produced. They allowed us, indeed, 


to excel in mathematics and natural philo- 
ſophy; but this was, in their idea, the ut- 
moſt of our pretenſions; and they held 
us, together with the other people of the 
northern parts of Europe, to be very little 


calculated for works of imagination and 


fancy. 8 


But the variety of ingenious productions 
that appeared in Germany, long before the 
days of theſe two French authors, make it 
evident, that Bouhours was no better ac- 
quainted with the merit of the Germans, 
than Dacier with that of the Engliſh. The 
obvious impertinence of their ſeveral criti- 
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„ 
ciſms, ſerves only to expoſe their own ig- 
norance of the ſubjects they ſo preſumptu- 
ouſly took upon them to be judges of. 
Bouhours was, in fact, little more than a 
mere phraſeologiſt, at moſt a philologiſt in 
his own language; and Dacier ſhould have 
confined himſelf to the taſk of comment- 
ing and tranſlating ; for the latter of which, 
however, he was by no means ſo eminently 


qualified as ſeveral others of his country- 
men. / | 

When uninformed individuals venture 
to obtrude. on the public their raſh, un- 
founded decifions on the capacity and ta- 
lents of whole nations, they ought, in 
juſtice to ſociety, to be laid before the 
world in their genuine colours, left the ce- 
lebrity of a name, often obtained with very 
little of ſolid deſert, ſhould impoſe on the 


credulous multitude, Mankind is gene- 
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rally too ready to accept of information, 


without enquiring into the character of 


thoſe from whom they receive it. How 


frequently does 1 it happen that perſons are 


well couverſant i in thoſe branches which 


they have made the principal buſineſs of 


their hves, and on which, of courſe, their 
reputation may be reaſonably founded, and 
yet are liable to betray the moſt ignomi- 


nious barrenneſs of underſtanding, and 


deficiency of knowledge, when they pre- 


ſume to ſtep out of that long-beaten 
track to which their faculties have been 
wholly confined ? By conſtant uſe. and 
habit the mind may become ſo entirely 
faſhioned to one peculiar object, as to loſe 
all aptitude to treat of other matters with 


«iſcernment and propriety, 


The truth is, that whatever! ignorance, 


or leyity, * have — the Ger- 


mans, 
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mans, for ſeveral ages, and eſpecially ſince 


the extinction of their civil feuds a century 


ago, have made a very conſpicuous figure 
in the republic of letters: of late years 
they have conſiderably improved their on 


tongue; which is bold, manly, and co- 
pious. In paſtoral and epic poetry, they 
have produced compoſitions of prime merit. 
The names of a Brocks, a Kleiſt, a Klop- 
ſtock, and a Geſſner, are abundantly fuf- 
ficient, without- adducing any others, to 
reſcue. them from an imputation of a de- 


fect of genius. The tranſlation of many 


of their works into the languages of the 


principal nations in Europe, and the ap- 
plauſe with which they are univerſally 
read, are mconteſtable proofs of their ſupe- 


rior excellence, 


The force and energy of the German 
compoſitions in proſe is Allowed by all who 
B 4 | have 


1 
have peruſed them. The emphatical dic- 
tion of their prayers and ſermons is parti- 
cularly remarkable. This is a circum» 
ſtance which even ſame Frenchmen of 
Vote, well converſant in the German lan- 
guage, have been impartial enough to ac- 
knowledge. What was ſtill more, they 


have even confeſt that the ſtile and ex- 


preſſions of the French were not equal in 
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# point of weight and ſublimity to thoſe. of 
1. the German, 

4. | In Gans. madtigals, N epigrams, and 
1 4 . 

. other minute parts of poetry, the Germans 
1 8 have not indeed been hitherto very produc- 
| | ji tive; but this they need not lament, when 
j ö it is reflected how little ſuch performances 
* contribute to a great reputation, 
14 Neither have they ſhene in the drama 
ti with that {plcadour which they might 
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have done, had they exerted themſelves to 


bring it to that degree of perfection, of 
which it is evidently ſuſceptible in- their 
language. This is owing to the light en» 
couragement beſtowed upon German ori; 
ginals during a conſiderable period, and to 
the decided preference given to the tranſſa · 
tions of the French dramatic writers. *Tis 
but of late years the Germans, whoſe diſ- 
poſition and taſte is more congenial to that 
of the Engliſh, than of the French, have 
adopted the manners and ſpirit of the for- 


- 
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mer on their ſtage, - They now diſplay a 
greater reliſh for the activity and boldneſs 
of plan, and the pathetic ſublimity, as 
well as the affecting ſimplicity of Shake- 
ſpeare, than for the regularity and correct- 
neſs of method obſerved on the French 
theatre: elegance of ſtile, and beautiful | 


. neſs of ſentiments, conſtitute the chief and 
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often the ſole merit of the greateſt maſters 


of 


10 J 
of the French drama, who thus, in con: 
tradition to an effential rule, have ſubſti- 


tuted mere dialogue in the place of action, 


No European nation has altogether paid 
a more marked attention and ey to 


learning than the Germans, 


Soon after the eſtabliſhment of the wer. 
tern empire, in the perſon of Charlemain, | 
Germany, through its perpetual inter- | 
courſe with Italy, received the bencfit of 
every denomination of ſcience and litera- 
ture, then-current in that only ſpot of their 


cultivation during thoſe barbarous times, 


Thus the pretenſions of the ſucceſſors 
of that great conqueror to the ſovereignty 
of Rome, however they involved the Ita- 
lans and Germans in continual diſputes 


and hoſtilities, proved in the mean time of 
ſingular 


l. w J 
ſingular efficacy, in 2 and in pou 
liſhing the latter. 


So great, indeed, became their venera- 
tion for learning, and its profeſſors, that 
they alone were thought worthy- of direc- 
ting the affairs of ſtate, as well as of pre- 
ſiding over the concerns of religion, and 
guiding the * of mankind. 


- The eccleſiaſtical order Ane exclu- 


ſively the learning then. extant, was in con- 


ſequence reputed the depoſitory of every: 
ſpecies of wiſdom ; and was conſulted as 
an oracle, of which the deciſions were ſa- 
cred and infallible.” 

Well did the members of that powerful 
body of men underſtand how to turn to the 


beſt account the reverence and authority 


hey d derived from . ſtation. The in- 


fluence 


** 


[ 12: J 
fluence which they bore in all matters, 
civil as well as ſpiritual, was prodigious, 
and almoſt incredible at the preſent time, 
when we compare it to the ſurpriſing di- 
minution it has undergone, and the conti - 


nual decreaſe it is daily experiencing in 
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every part of the world, 


Nor was Germany, indeed, the only 
theatre of eccleſiaſtical power. All Chriſ- 
tendom was equally ſubjected to it in theſe 
unenlightened ages, inſomuch, that an al- 
moſt implicit obedience to churchmen be- 
eame an avowed-and eſtabhſhed rule ; from 
which it was in a/ manner criminal to de- 


part, and which few men, however dar- 
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ing, had the courage to ſet at defiance. In 


. . . . 

all undertakings of any importance, their $ 
: x 
advice was ſcrupulouſly followed, and every 1 
failure, through the ſuperſtitious turn of 1 
the I 
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the times, was attributed to the neglecting 

to conſult them. IF 
Thus, among many other inſtances, 
when William the Conqueror was medi- 
rating his expedition againſt England, he 
thought it neceflary to ſecure the approba- 
tion of the moſt, celebrated clergymen in 
Europe, and eſpecially of the court of 
Rome. He obtained from the Pope a con- 
| ſecrated banner; a preſent which, however 
rrifling it may now appear, was held by 
the Normans in as great reſpect as the la- 
barum of the Roman emperors by their 
legions. What was more to William's 
purpoſe, it was conſidered by his whole 
army as an unanſwerable proof of the juſ- 
tice of his cauſe, and as- an infallible ear- 


neſt of victory. 


When the Cruſades were firſt ſer on 


foot, 
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| 2 F 
foot, the like ſanctions were uſed to aus 
thoriſe them. All Chriſtendom reſounded 
with the zealous exhortations of the clergy 
of all orders and denominations, promiſing 
ſucceſs in this world, and everlaſting feli- 
city in the next, to all who contributed by 
their purſe, or their perſons, to ſo pious 


and meritorious an enterpriſe. 


In the civilifation and ſettlement of Ger- 
many, eccleſiaſtical policy had evidently 
the principal, and frequently the ſole ma- 


nagement. Hence that vaſt country was 


filled with colonies of Monks and Friars, 
and the civil government rendered ſubordi- 


nate to that of the church in every place, 


where the leaſt pretence was afforded to 
ſuch encroachments. A ſyſtem which, 
notwithſtanding the introduction of Pro- 
teſtantiſm, and the great alterations that 
have enſued from that cauſe, yet ſtrongly 
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maintains its ground. Though invaded in 


many conſiderable parts, ſtill, like a tree, 
whoſe trunk and capital branches remain 
untouched, it bids fair to laſt and flouriſh, 


and ſeems not apprehenſive of long ſeeing 


the axe laid to its. root. 4 A 


The duration of ſach an extraordinary 
and complex a conſtitution as that of Ger- 


many, is entirely owing to the placid tem- 


per of the natives. They are a race of 


mortals peculiarly gifted with that mode- 
ration and equanimity which can reſt ſa- 
tisfied with any plan that is found any 


ways tolerable. This accounts for their 


long and pacific compliance with their own 


forms of government, however trouble- 


ſome. and inconvenient in a variety of re- 
ſpects. In the midſt of the many revolu- 
tions that have attended the neighbouring 


ſtates and kingdoms, they have diſcovered 
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„ 
ho propenſity to ſubmit to experiments of 
fuch a nature, leſt a change might happen 
fot. the worſe. 

Though they have deviated it ſotne 
meaſure from this maxim in religious mats 
ters, which, however, is not ſurpriſing, 
when the motives, the times, and the ac- 
tors, are duly conſidered, yet the ſpirit of 
thoſe inſtitutions that took place at the pri- 


mitive formation of the Germanic body 


ſtill ſubſiſts, and uniformly preſides in all 


affairs of moment. 


In the days of the emperor Maximiliari, 
about the beginnin g of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, learning, arts, and commerce, flous 
riſhed in Germany more than any where 


in Europe, excepting Italy, from whence 


they were communicated. In the courſe 
of this and the following age, particularly 


at 
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97 1 
at that period which preceded the breaking 
out of the thirty-years civil war, Germany 
had attained to ſo remarkable a degree of 
happineſs and ſplendour, that the cele- 
brated Latin geographer, Cluverius, . who 
wrote about this time, begins his account 
of it, by aſſerting as a known, indiſputa- 
ble fact, that from the greatneſs and mag- 
nificence of its many cities, and the high 
cultivation of all the arts, it was a country 


comparable to Italy, and preferable to any 
other in Europe. 


This ſtate of proſperity was owing to 
the uncommon care that had been unre- 
mittingly beſtowed on that extenfive re- 
gion by its inhabitants, through -a long 
courſe of ages; during which it under- 
went, by means of their toil and aſſiduity, 
2 transformation truly ſurpriſing, when we 


look back to the deſcriptions left us by the 
C Roman 


6 


Roman authors. They uniformly repre- 
ſent it as the ſeat of wretchedneſs and deſo- 


lation, covered with woods, drowned in 
marſhes, overſpread with mountains, hor- 
rid to ſight, and impaſſable to travellers. 


The domeſtic felicity of the Germans 
ſuffered, indeed, ſome interruption from 
the diſputes, on account of religion that 
happened in the reign of Charles the Fifth. 


. 


But the wiſdom of that great prinee ſoon 
dictated to him the neceſſity of putting an 
end to them. The pacification by which 
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liberty of conſcience was eſtabliſhed in 
the empire, ſecured it from thoſe ſcenes of 


horror which were then raging through ſe | 
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This happy liberty prevailed, with little 
moleſtation, till the reign of Ferdinand the 
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Second, whoſe bigotry and ambition equally 
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„ 
contributed to plunge his country into that 
miſery and deſolation, from which ſuch 
a number of years and ſo many favourable 
events were neceſſary to o effect a recovery. 

During the courſe of that terrible war, 
which laſted thirty years, the faireſt pro- 
vinces of Germany were laid waſte alter- 
nately by friend and foe; the moſt beauti- 
ſul edifices were deſtroyed; the richeſt 
towns and cities plundered, burned, and 
levelled to the ground ; and the moſt hor- 
rible maſſacres committed, without the 


leaſt mercy ſhewn on either fide, 


Theſe dreadful diſorders continued until 
the peace of Weſtphaly ; which is in Ger- 


many, like the revolution in England, the 


grand epocha from whence they date the 


final ſettlement of their conſtitution. 


© 2 Since 
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Since that auſpicious event, they have 
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laboured ſucceſsfully in repairing the diſ- 
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aſters of their country, in reſtoring it to its 
former ſituation, and introducing the im- 
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provements of other nations. 
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Aſlertions of the French, the Spaniards, and the Ita- 
lians, concerning the Germans — General Temper 
and Diſpoſition of the Germans— Their Frankneſs 
and Hoſpitality — Social Intercourſe among their 
Princes — Ambitious Character of the Sovereigns 
in Germany — Its ruinous Conſequences— Often- 
tatiouſneſs of the German Courts — Inſtances of 


e 


its pernicious Effects The German Princes for- 
merly much addicted to Literature. 
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'Th E French, who are of all people the 
moſt arrogant and preſumptuous in judge- 
ing of other nations, have thought proper 
to aſſert, that the Germans are ſlow of 
apprehenſion, and heavy in their proceed- 


ings. 


Herein they are abetted by the Italians 
1 1 and 


E 

and Spaniards. An embaſſador from the 
court of Madrid to that of Vienna com- 
plained in his diſpatches, that he had to 
deal with a wrong-headed people, ſluggiſh 
in their conceptions, and of narrow minds x 
adding by way of illuſtration, that their 
underſtandings were like the horns of the 
goatsin his country, little, hard, andcrooked. 
Striftures of the like nature have not un- 
frequently been made by the natives of 
Italy on ſimilar occurrences. 


It may very juſtly be anſwered in behalf 
of the Germans, that they are uſually very 
ſolicitous thoroughly to comprehend what 
they go about, and more intent to ſecure 
ſucceſs by labour and diligence, than wil- 
ling to riſque it by hurry and precipitation, 
This, indeed, is the natural and neceſſary 
reſult of their phlegmatic diſpoſition ; EF 
ſtate of mind tage holds the paſſions in a 
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happy ſubjection to reaſon and reflection, 
by ſubſtituting coolneſs and ſerenity of 
judgement in the room of impetuoſity and 
fire of imagination; the ſuppreſſion of 
theſe making way for that even tempera- 
ture of the ſoul which' enjoys its variqus 
ſenſations with calmneſs, and is not eafily 


moved from its poize. 


This produces a habit of deliberation, 
which renders the Germans lefs liable to 
be actuated by violence and temerity in 
their reſolutions, than. many of thoſe who 
boaſt ſo highly of the ſuperiority of their 
talents. Hence, among many other bene- 
ficial conſequences, proceeds that modera- 
tion in their public councils, which re- 


ſtrains religious zeal within ſtricter bounds 


than in moſt other countries in Chriſten- 


dom, and prevents the Proteſtants and 


C 4 Romaniſts 


( & } 


Romaniſts from holding each other in ſo 


much hatred and abhorrence as they un- 


happily do in other parts. 


Difference of communion, however it 
might engender enmity and feuds at its 
firſt commencement, does not ſeem to have 
taken ſuch profound root in Germany as 
elſewhere : its rage was fortunately ſoon 
ſpent in compariſon of its duration among 
other European nations. It may even, on 
due conſideration, be faid, that moſt of their 


civil wars, on religious pretences, were 


much leſs prompted by inconſiderate zeal 
than political motives. This plainly ap- 
peared at the treaty which terminated their 
domeſtic troubles in the laſt century, by 
the facility with which all ſpiritual matters 
were mutually accommodated. 


But whatever the diverſity of opinions 


may 


* 
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may be touching the intellectual endow. 
ments of the Germans; to their far greater: 
honour, their moral qualities have * 
been called in queſtion. Their benevo- 
lence, friendlineſs, and hoſpitality, are well 
known, and experienced by all travellers 
of any character, and their candour and 
ſincerity have long been proverbial. Their 
manners are plain, ſimple, and little altered 
from what they were ages ago. If they 
have adopted many foreign uſages, they 
have had an eye to propriety in their imi- 
tation. They have not, for inſtance, been 
the ſervile copiers of the French in their 
needleſs and affected refinements, nor of | 
the Italians in their falſe notions of gran- 
deur. Their tables have an ample ſuffi- 
ciency without endleſs niceties, and their 
ways of living are generous without being 
profuſe. Though lovers of ſtate, yet their 
princes indulge in a friendly and frequent 


inter- 


1 a6 } 

intercourfe ; and never permit an ill- 
grounded pride to obſtruct the pleaſures of 
good fellowſhip and agreeable fociety. 
Very different herein from the princes of 
Italy; among whom an approximation is 
almoſt impraQticable, from the prepoſterous 
difficulties they find in adjuſting the cere- 
monial to be obſerved between them. 


This is the more remarkable, as the Ger- 
man princes and grandees are of all people 
the moſt infatuated with their birth, tena- 
cious of the prerogatives annexed to it, and 
deſirous of augmenting them by an acceſ- 
fion of titulary honours. 

Some of their principal ſovereigns have 
carried theſe ambitious prepoſſoffions ſo far 
as never to reſt, until by an equivalence of 
nominal dignity they had reiſed themſelves 
to the level of thoſe, of whoſe ſuperiority 


In 


TE 2 
in. point of rank they could not bear the 
moſt trifling indication, Thus Frederie, 
the firſt, King of Pruſſia, expended im- 
menſe ſums to obtain that appellation ; the 
want of which had obliged him to ſubmit 
to the refuſal of an armed chair in his in- 


terview at the Hague with our William the 
Third. 


Inſpired with the ſame high · minded - 
neſs, the houſe of Saxony ruined itſelf for 
the empty name of King of Poland. The 
houſe of Bavaria lately did the ſame for 
that of Emperor. 


An equal ſpirit animates them in the 
proſecution of courtly ſplendour. Hence, 
not to be wanting in any of thoſe append- 
ages of brilliancy that were formerly 
known only in the capital courts of Eu- 
rope, orders of knighthood have been in- 


ſtituted 
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ſtituted with the moſt coſtly ſolemnities. 
Brandenburgh deviſed the black, and 
Saxony the white eagle, at a time when 
the firſt of theſe houſes was but juſt emerg- 
ing from mediocrity, and the ſecond in a 
tottering condition. They were, however, 
of ſufficient dignity to warrant ſuch inſti- 
tutions ; but they were ſpeedily imitated 
by others far inferior in every reſpect. 
Sundry petty princes of the empire in- 


dulged their fancies in foundations of the 


fame kind. They ſaw how greatly their 
reſpective ſubjects were delighted with theſe 
badges of imaginary diſtinction; and were 
determined to gratify them, as they could 
do it at ſo cheap a rate. 


From theſe cauſes Germany, beyond all 


countries, abounds in ſtars and ribbands ; 


the wearers of which induſtriouſly ſeiſe 


every 


[ 29 J 
every opportunity to diſplay them with 
eclat. 


The above- mentioned Frederic of Pruſſia 
was a hero in theſe feats. He ſpent the 
greateſt part of his reign in a round of 
magnificence, hardly inferior to that of 
Lewis the Fourteenth of France, his co- 
temporary, whom he punctiliouſly emu- 
lated in all the departments of courtly 
grandeur. His guards and retinue were 
clad, his palaces furniſhed, and his houſe- 
hold maintained, with more coſt and ſump- 
tuouſneſs than thoſe of any, monarch, that 
of France alone excepted. Happily, how- 
ever, for his people, he imitated him at the 
fame time in the more laudable parts of 
his character, by encouraging the polite 
arts, and eſtabliſhing ſchools and acade- 
mies for their cultivation, and by provid- 


ing 
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ing liberally for the education 6f young 


gentlemen. 
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Before the two laſt general wars had af- 


fected the ſources of their reſpective reve- 


nues, this rage for ſplendour reigned alike 
in all the German courts; from thoſe of 
which the heads are qualified with the title 
of majeſty, to thoſe who have aſſumed 
the ſtile of highneſs ; the loweſt that is 
uſed to any ſovereigti of the leaſt conſe- 
quence, in this region of kings and princes, 


Even at this day of tefortnation and 
economy athong ſome of the greateſt 
powers in Europe, che propenſity to glare 
and ſhew {till maintains its ground among 
many of the German princes; as if they 
thought pre- eminence and power incom- 
plete without ſuch external trappingss. 


The 


( 32 1] 
The minute buſineſs and forms of a 
eourt, which ih England and France are 
looked upon as rather tedious and fulſome, 
ares on the contrary, 4 pleaſing occupation 
in Germany: Here evety petty ſovereign 
ſeems charmed with the ſolicitude and ex- 
actneſs with which his numerous attend- 
ants perform their various parts in the 


little ſphere both he and they have to 


act in. 


Small as it may be, due care, however, 
is uſually taken there ſhould not be the leaſt 
omiſſion of any of thoſe official perſonages 
exhibited on the royal ſtages of the greateſt 
European courts, and which, in ſome mea - 
ſure, are conſidered as the dramatis perſonæ 
of government, that amuſe the ſhallow- 
minded ſpectators, and eontribute to keep 
up the farce and pedantry of ſtate. 


Neither 
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( 32 J 
Neither are they leſs ingenious in con- 


triving thoſe ſpecies of ſolemnities that 
conſiſt of ſights and pageantry : of theſe 


there is a greater variety in Germany than 


in all the reſt of Europe; much owing, 


doubtleſs, to that irreſiſtible fondneſs for 
the diſplay of their rank and quality, which 


the regulations attending theſe pompous 


feſtivals always afford the principal actors 
in them ample room to indulge in. 


But as few things of this nature, how- 
ever cenſurable, are utterly devoid of all 


advantage, it muſt be acknowledged, that 


this univerſal turn for ſhewy pleaſures and 


diverſions, which prevails in the German 
courts, has been productive of a ſpirit of 
affability and politeneſs that renders them 
highly agreeable to ſtrangers and viſitors. 
The friendly treatment of theſe, if their 


— and circumſtances be gentle- 


manly. 


( 38 ] 

manly and decent, exceeds any thing of 
the kind in all Europe, and reflects the 
more honour on the: German princes and 
nobles, as they are accuſed, not without 
reaſon, of valuing themſelves on aceount 
of their birth and condition beyond the 
nobility of all other nations. 


This thirſt of pre-eminence accompanies 


them wherever they go. It often engages 
ſuch of them as are poſſeſſed of riches, 
and decorated with their orders of knight- 
hood, to ſolicit employments that may lead 


them into the different courts of Europe, 
where they are fond of parading on poli- 
tical pretexts, when they can exhübit them- 
ſeves as perſons of importance. 


E 


No ſmall tincture of this vain glory 48 
perceptible in ſeveral of their petty ſove- 
reigns, who not ſeldom indulge a needleſs 
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and expenſive curioſity in travelling to 


ſcarce any other obvious purpoſe, and pro- 


bably with no other intent, than to make an 


empty diſplay of their equipage and re- 
tinue. | | 


Oſtentatious grandeur has, indeed, at all 
times been the favourite object, and no leſs 
fatal purſuit, - to which numbers of the 
German potentates, if ſuch a term be ap- 
plicable to many of them, dedicate no ſmall 
a portion of their time, and no inconſi- 
derable a ſhare of their revenues, while in 
peace; nor even, when engaged in war, 
has neceſſity been able to prevail upon them 
to alter their conduct. Some havye rather 
choſen to diminiſh the number of their 
troops than renounce theſe deſtructive va- 
nities, however detrimental to their deareſt 


The 


SY 
The firſt king of Pruſſia was a remark- 


able proof of this infatuation. Inſtead of 
employing his large revenues in putting 
himſelf in a poſture of defence, on the 
approach of Charles the Twelfth of Swe- 
den, whoſe violent meaſures he had too 
much reaſon to apprehend, he ſtill con- 
tinued his uſual courſe of coſtly and need- 
leſs pompouſneſs, thereby expoſing him- 
ſelf to the inſults and haughty treatment 
of that dangerous neighbour, on whoſe 
rapid ſucceſſes common prudence 13 


have taught him to keep a watchful eye. 


The ruin of his neighbour, Frederic 


Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony, had partly 
been effected by the indiſcriminate profu- 


ſion with which that otherwiſe noble - 


minded prince had ſcattered his treaſures 
among the Poliſh grandees, with a view to 


win them over to his intereſt and meaſures. 


D 2 e 
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This fatal waſte of his money hid him 


open to the attacks of the \Swediſh mo- 
narch, and taught him, though top late, 
the unprudence of exerciſing ill;beſtowed 


| generoſity, | and ripting 1 in ſuperfluous mag- 
nificence. | 


There Was Hande when ſcience and lite- 


rg 
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e country of - Chriſtendom. This was 
during the period which laſted from the 


- commencement of the reformation till their 


TT — — 


civil ars in the laſt century. As learning 
becamę the mode among the great, it met, 
of courſe, with the higheſt encourage 
mende and rewards. The prime miniſters 
if of, thoſe days were perfil men of emi 
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bi nent parts; and both they and their maſ- 
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protnote the advancement” of letters and 
knowledge. Hence the foundation of ſd 
many colleges and public ſchiools, profeſ- 
ſorſhips and libraries, in the Proteſtant diſ- 
tris eſpecially. The ſpoils of theſe lat- 

ter, partieulatly of the famous one at Hei- 
delberg, were deemed preſents worthy of 
the fon of Rome itſelf; when; through 


the chances of war, they fell into the hands 
of the Rormiſh party. 


Hut the dreadful war that continued 
thirty years in Germany, unfortunately ex- 
tidguiſhed this ardour for learning. The 
ſtudy: of military knowledge took place of 
the application to polite arts. Men were 
obliged, in their own defence, to lay by all 
other conſiderations, but thoſe that related 


to the turbulent and ſanguinary times in 


which * were placed. 


D 3 Since 


. 

Since that fatal æra a different ſpirit has 
prevailed. An addiction to literature has 
been no longer the ruling paſſion of the 
German princes. Though not totally de- 
ficient in erudition, they have entirely re- 
mitted from that warmth in the purſuit of 
it, for which their predeceſſors were ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed, } 


It is neceſſary, however, to except from 
theſe ſtrictures ſeveral whoſe laudable at- 
tachment to literary occupations, and libe- 
ral purſuits, deſerves to be recorded. Among 
theſe was the celebrated Ulric Duke of 
Wolfenbuttel, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, who compoſed a number of inge= 
nious pieces in his native language, written 
in a moſt elegant and maſterly ſtile. Such 
was alſo a late Margrave of Baden, whoſe 
hours of relaxation were ſpent in the at- 
tainment of almoſt every branch of know- 
ledge 


1 
ledge conducive to public utility. But 


'to omit many other inſtances, one may. 


be cited which eclipſes every compariſon ; 
that of the late king of Pruſſia, a monarch 
whoſe tranſcendant abilities, both in war 
and in peace, were long an object no leſs of 
terror and envy than of univerſal admira- 
tion, and to whoſe merits, therefore, com- 


plete juſtice will be done only by poſterity. 
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CHAP: III. 


Germany, a' Country very favourable to Men of 
active and aſpiting Diſpoſitions — The polite Arts 
remarkably patroniſed by many of the German 
Princes— Their independent Spirit — Indulgence 
in their yarious Hdmours — Addiction of the Ger- 
mans to hard drinking — Strictures on ſome of 
the German Courts — On Frederic Auguſtus of 
Saxony. 


N OTWITHSTANDING the erroneous 

| notions of ſeveral among the German 
princes in ſome parts of their conduct, and 
thoſe failures in their judgement of things, 
of which all men have a ſhare, it muſt be 
allowed that Germany is the largeſt and 
moſt advantageous field in Europe for an 
active genius to moye in. 


The 
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The number of courts and ſtates where- 


in employment 1s to be found, and men of 


capacity are wanted, opens a noble and 


ſpacious proſpect to an enterpriſing ſpirit, 
conſcious of its abilities, and of the proba- 
bility of ſucceeding with perſeverance and 
application. 


As each of theſe courts places itſelf on a 


level of emulation with every other, who- 


ever can forward their reſpective views is 
ſure of a welcome. As, according to the 
predominant ſchemes of thoſe who govern, 
and the diverſity of their purſuits and de- 
fi igns, an adequate proportion of talents, 
equal to the execution of them, is indiſ- 
penſably required, they who poſſeſs them 


muſt neceſſarily be procured. 


\ 


Hence Germany abounds with perſons 
of excellence in thoſe accompliſhments that 


qualify 
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qualify a man for civil government, or 
military command; or that enable him to 


acquit himſelf with dexterity of thoſe com- 


miſſions which the multiplicity of emergen- 


cies incident to a ſovereign court, generally 
immerſed in political intrigues, is hourly 


giving birth to. 


80 thoroughly do the reſolute and ad- 
venturing individuals in the European 


world ſeem perſuaded of this, that no few 


of them have at all times conſidered Ger- 


many as a very proper and deſirable theatre 
for a trial of their reſpective capacities. In 
that of war particularly, no other country 
affords ſuch opportunities to men of bold 
diſpoſitions and ſuitable genius of making 
their way to the higheſt honours of their 
profeſſion. Officers of all nations are found 


in the military liſts of the ſeveral princes and 


potentates in Germany, who ſeem wiſely 


deter- 


144 } 
determined to refuſe no encouragement in 
that-line to all who may deſerve it, what- 


ever their country or their religion. 


Before the two laſt general wars, that 
which broke out on the demiſe of the em- 
peror Charles the Sixth, and that which 
followed the ſhort peace that intervened, 
domeſtic leiſure and ſecurity had rendered 
Germany a ſcene of the moſt extenfive 
exhibition and remuneration of their talents 
to men of ingenuity in all denominations. 
This happy period laſted from the pacifica- 
tion of Weſtphaly, a ſpace of more than 
fourſcore years. During this auſpicious 


ſeaſon of internal tranquillity, as people 
were under no apprehenſions of civil hoſ. 
tilities and devaſtations, they were able to 
give full ſcope to their propenſity to the 
polite and brilliant arts; thoſe in particu- 
lar that conduee to magnificence and em. 

belliſh- 
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belliſhment met no where with a more ge- 
nerous ſupport and recompence. Archi- 
tecture, painting, and ſculpture, were emi- 
nently patroniſed. A prodigious number 
of palaces and {ſplendid edifices were erec- 
ted, and ſumptuouſly adorned. Germany 
became, in ſhort, a country as worthy of 
the inſpection of a traveller as any part of 
Europe. 


There was hardly any of their princes, 
either eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, who did 
not expend very conſiderable ſums in the 
article of building, and all its numerous 
concomitances. Many of them, indeed, 
carried their paſſion for that, then, preva- 
lent mode beyond all the bounds of mode- 
ration, and almoſt credibility, when we 
conſider the little proportion there was 


between their finances and their under- 
takings. 


Next 
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Next to Lewis the Fourteenth of France, 
who was, to do him juſtice, an illuſtrious 
patron of all the fine arts, no princes in 
his time were more deſerving of applauſe, 
in that reſpect, than thoſe of Germany. 
Italy, Spain, and even England, which 
could beſt afford it, imitated him but 
feebly ; while the ſovereigns of Branden- 
burgh, Saxony, Bavaria, and the Palatinate, 
the laſt eſpecially, by examples of the moſt 
princely munificence to artiſts of merit, 
were animating their countrymen to give 


them a liberal countenance and reception. 


This patronage was the more remark- 
able, as it was dictated by the mere impulſe 
of their ſeparate inclination, and by no 
means reſulted from a proneneſs to imitate 
ſuch of their fellow princes as delighted in 
theſe purſuits : no men affecting more to 
act independently of each others rules and 


notion 
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notions than the divers ſovereigns of Ger- 


many. 


The models they chiefly copy after are 
uſually fetched from other countries, and 
they are very deſirous of being thought the 
introducers of any improvements from 
abroad. But even in theſe they are ſtu- 
dious to ſtrike out ſuch marks of diſparity 
from the original pattern as may ſuffici- 
ently ſhew them to be principally guided 
by their own ideas, aud to ſtand in no need 


of the produce of foreign invention this 


being a talent of which the Germans 'are 


fully perſuaded they poſſeſs a more copious 


meaſure than any other people. 


The conſequence of this frame of mind | 
15 a remarkable variety in the humours and 


manners of their different courts, which 


are very far from reflecting the image of 


as - 


each 
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each other, and, in many inſtances, affo& 
as little reſemblance as poſſible. 


*Fhis ſpirit of independence, either of 
example or of influence, is the rule of 
their private, as well as of their public 
conduct. They ſteer their own courſe, 
regardleſs of that purſued by others; and 
herein their fancies, their whims, and their 
paſſions, are principally conſulted: in the 
gratification of theſe they ſeem to defy all 
.cenſure, and ſcruple no expence. 


Thus one of them filled his houſehold: 
with female attendants, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to perform the taſk of the men. Ano- 


ther turned his reſidence into a magazine 


of muſical inſtruments, beſtowing prefer- 


ments on thoſe: who deviſed the moſt cu- 


rious in their kind: and of one at is re- 


corded, that he made it a ſtanding regula- 


tion 


45 oY 
tion to oblige thoſe, to whom * — 


an audience, to partake in equal ſhare with 
him of a ſtated quantity of liquor before 
they proceeded to buſineſs. 


A cuſtom ſimilar to this ſtill prevails in 
ſore of the German courts, where a viſi- 
tor is initiated, and purchaſes in a manner 
his freedom, by ſubmitting to drink till 
he has loft the uſe of his reaſon. This 
practice, however, was more prevalent for- 
merly than at preſent, eſpecially at the Pa- 
latine court, when it reſided at Heidelberg, 
Bacchanalian meetings were often held on 
the ſpot adjoining to the famous tun; the 
preſence of which, it ſeems, was calculated 
to inſpire ideas of that tendency, - | 


But though frolics of this ſort are not 
ſo frequent as of yore; they are even now 
far from being obſolete, in the eccleſiafti- 

E þ cal 
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cal courts particularly, from which, while 
gallantry muſt, by the rules of decorum, be 
baniſhed, table debauchery is ſo little ex- 
cluded, that it is carried no where to a 


greater exceſs. 


This habit of hard drinking is a rem- 
nant of that antient etiquette, if one fo 
may term it, which ſubſiſted in the days of 
their anceſtors, at the time when they were 
ſo manfully reſiſting the invaſions of the 
Romans. As the utmoſt frankneſs and 
candour, and a rooted abborrence of all 
diſſimulation, conſtituted their national 
character, and were by them eſteemed the 
nobleſt qualities of human nature, they 
took all precautions to perpetuate ſuch a 
ſpirit, by putting it out of every one's 
_m_ to ſwerve from it in eſſential mat- 

For this reaſon, i in their public af- 
3 whatever related to ſtate affairs, 


4 : was 


1 

was reſerved for deliberation and debate, 
after their ſouls were elevated by liquor to 
a pitch of boldneſs and reſolution that 
would ſcorn to admit of any low-minded 
thought, any of thoſe timid, feeble ideas, 
which, in their ſober hours, have ſome- 
times too much aſcendency over perſons of 
diſcreet and circumſpectful diſpoſitions, 
and engage them to conceal their real ſen- 
timents on ſubjects, whereon it behoves 
them to be open and explicit, and to diſ- 
cloſe their minds without any diſguiſe. 


But in proceſs of time the primitive in- 
tent and motive of this indulgence were 
forgotten; and an inſtitution, which at firſt 
had been attended with ſalutary conſe- 
quences, was at laſt converted into an ig- 
nominious abuſe, and became deſervedly a 
reproach to the German nation, from 


KS. | whence 
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whence 1 It ſpread | to all its northern neigh- 
bours. & 


| Theſe ſcandalous compotations were be- 
come ſo cuſtomary and general in che laſt 
century, that even fore; ign miniſters and 
embafſadors were not exempted | from pay- 
ing tribute to this faſhionable infamy at 
their public reception. This was remark- 


ably experienced by two of our country- 
men, the Lord Leiceſter in TR embaſſy 
from Charles the Firſt to the Court of Den- 
mark, and by Sir William Temple, when 
he was ſent by Charles the Second to nego- 
riate a treaty with the celebrated Vanga- 
len, the martial biſhop of Munſter, Not- | 
withſtanding they were, both men of noted 
ſobriety, and eminent for their wiſdom 
and philoſophical diſpoſition, no regard 
was had to that part of their character 


upon this occaſion ; and they were obliged 


6 to 
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to comply with the eftabtithed' ful in its 
fulleſt extent. 


The ſecular courts in Germany, though 
not averſe to theſe priftices,” ſeem ra- 
ther inclined to gallatitry ; : more, indeed, 
as ſome have thought proper to inf nuate, 
to that refined ſpecies which is known by 
the name of Platonĩſm, than to the leſs 
innocent and pure. Such is the plea al- 
ledged in extenuation of Ciciſbeim, im- 
ported from Italy into ſome places i in Ger- 
many. But theſe pretences are too ridicu- 


lous to be credited. 


The Court of Dreſden, under the reign 


of Frederic Au guſtus, King of Poland, 


was the center of the very reverſe of Pla- 
tonic paſſions. Few, if any, European 
princes, were more notorious in the va- 
riety of their amours. It muſt, hows- 


E 3 ever, 
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ever, be confeſſed, that he conducted them 
with an air of delicacy and politeneſs which 
threw a veil over his irregularities, and 
rendered them leſs glaring and indecent. 
The perſons whom he diſtinguiſhed by his 
ſeveral attachments were as remarkable for 
their accompliſhments of mind as for their 
beauty. His principal favourite, the fa- 
mous Counteſs of Konigſmark, was a wo- 
man of the ſublimeſt underſtanding, and 
poſſeſſed of ſo many amiable qualities, that 
her perſonal charms were the leaſt yaluable 
of her numerous attractions. 

His conduct and behaviour with the fair 
ſex was, in all reſpects, accompanied with a 
decorum that ſhewed he was far from be- 
ing indiſcriminate in the choice of women, 
and abandoned to the blind impulſe of un» 
ſentimental paſſion, * 


The 


SS 
The failings of this celebrated prince 


were upon the whole amply redeemed with 
his virtues. His mildneſs of temper, his 
affable behaviour, his liberality to his cour- 
tiers, his generous attention to the indi- 
gent youth of genteel families, for whoſe 
education and ſupport he made a noble aca- 
demical foundation, his extenſive humanity 
to ſuch of his ſubjects as had felt the cala- 
mities of war ; theſe, and many other deeds 
of benignity and munificence, greatly 
atoned for his foibles. Happy it were if 
all the princes who are guilty of theſe 
would alſo prove as ſolicitous as he was, to 
counterbalance them by a parity of meri- 


torious actions. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Saxons— Their Genius, Courage, and other 
uſeful and agreeable Qualifications - Beauty and 
Engagingneſs of the Saxon Women— Auſtrian 


Women-— Auſtrian Men -— Of the Houſe of 
Auſtria. 


Tur inhabitants of Saxony are ac- 
counted the prime of all the German na- 
tion. They have long been eſteemed the 
moſt ſenſible and ingenious of their coun- 
trymen by thoſe foreigners who have tra- 
velled in that part of Germany: nor do 
the other natives of that vaſt region them - 
ſelves ſeem to entertain a different opinion. 
Their capacity is ſo well known, and ſo 
univerſally avowed, that an individual of 
that country ſtands a fairer chance for pro- 


motion 


4 . 


Ta 
motion on that account ; and is frequently 
mdebted for his ſucceſs over competitors 
to that cauſe alone; ſo prevalent is the 
public perſuaſion of their ſuperior merit, 
and ſo conducive to incline people in their 
favour. 


The Saxons have always been remark- 


able for natural courage, as well as for bo- 
dily ſtrength and activity. The great Guſ- 


tavus Adolphus, a keen diſcerner of the 


qualities of mankind, was ſo well aware of 


theſe advantages in them, that he enjoined 


his generals to recruit his armies princi- 


Pally from Saxony. 


But beſide thofe qualifications which 


nature has given them for the field, and 


which have enabled them to make ſo con- 


ſpicuous a figure in the military annals of 
Germany, they are no leſs noted for thoſe 


that 
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that fit a man for the moſt arduous under- 
takings, either civil, ſtudious, or political. 
They are indefatigable in their purſuits, 
and diſplay the moſt laborious perſever- 
ance, eſpecially in their application to the 
arts and ſciences, wherein they have pro- 
duced the moſt illuſtrious names of all 
Germany. Leibnits and Puffendorf were 


Saxons, to omit a multitude of others. 


Neither are they inferior in thoſe accom- 
pliſhments and talents that ſecure an agree- 
able reception, and prove ſo effectually in- 
ſtrumental to advancement in courts. This 
in particular is a ſtage whereon they uſu- 
ally act their parts to admiration, as they 
are complete maſters of that ſuppleneſs 
and condeſcenſion of behaviour which 
gains partiſans and well-wiſhers, and of 
that ſubtlety and penetration which turns 


every circumſtance to account. 


To 
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To this may be added, a vivacity of diſ- 
poſition that diſtinguiſhes them from all 
the reſt of the Germans in a very peculiar 
manner. It renders their ſociety highly 
acceptable; and by circulating a ſpirit of 
pleaſure, affords them occaſions of mani- 
feſting their wit and readineſs of thought. 
Herein they incomparably excel all the 
other Germans; as they do alſo in the ſe- 
condary branches of polite endowments, 
ſuch as a propriety of taſte for magnifi- 
cence in their apparel, furniture, diverſions, 
and every other department of brilliancy 
and eclat. In all which it is very well 
worth remarking, that they poſſeſs the va- 
luable ſecret of uniting ſplendour with 


economy. 


Saxony was, during the reign of Fre- 
deric Auguſtus, already mentioned, the 
moſt ſplendid court in all Germany. It 


Was 
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was reſorted to as ſuch, not only from 
every part of Germany, but from every 
country in Europe, France itſelf not ex- 
cepted. The public feſtivals that took 
place on various occaſions had not their 
equals any where; and the hoſpitable and 
generous treatment of all who were invited 
to partake of them, was truly ſingular and 
unprecedented. | | 


The Saxon women yield in nothing to 
the men, and are equally accounted the firſt 
in Germany. Their perſons are ſo ſupe- 
riorly charming and preferable in what- 
ever can recommend them to the notice of 
the other ſex, that the German youth often 
viſit Saxony in queſt of companions for 
life. Excluſive of their beauty and come- 
lineſs of appearance, they are uſually 


brought up in the knowledge of thoſe arts, 


both uſeful and ornamental, that are ſo 
| brilliant 
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brilliant an addition to female attractions. 
But what chiefly: enhances their value, and 
gives it reality and duration, is a ſweetneſs 
of temper, and a feſtivity of diſpoſition, 
that never fail to endear them on a very 
ſight acquaintance. To crown all, they 
generally become patterns of conjugal fide- 
lity and tenderneſs; and as their natural 
frankneſs ſets them above diſſimulation, 


they love to the laſt, when once they have 
beſtowed their affections. 


The perſonal charms for which the Saxott 
women are ſo juſtly celebrated, are like- 
wiſe no ſmall inducement for the votaries 
of gallantry to give them unrivalled pre- 
ference in quality of miſtreſſes na ſcene of 
life for which ſuch of them as embrace it 
are perfectly calculated, as they excel in 
the allurements of dreſs and decoration, 
are ſkilful in muſic, and, from their innate 


livelineſs, 


jul 
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Lvelinefs, extremely addicted to all the 
gayer amuſements ; to ſay nothing of their 
facetiouſneſs and ingenuity, of which moſt 
Saxon women poſſeſs no trifling ſhare, as 
they are very careful to improve their 

inds by reading and inſtructive conver- 
ſation. 


Far different from this character is that 
of the women in moſt other parts of Ger- 
many, particularly of the Auſtrian, whoſe 
diſpoſition and qualifications ſeem to form 
2 perfect contraſt to theirs. 


Not withftanding the advantages of Gze 
and make, their looks and features, though 
not unſightly, betray a vacancy of that life 
and ſpirit, without which beauty is unin- 
tereſting, and, like a mere picture, becomes 
utterly void of that indication of ſenſibility 
which alone can awaken our feelings. 

As 
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As their education i is conducted by the 
rules of the groſſeſt ſuperſtition, and they 
are taught little elſe than ſet forms of devo- 
tion, they arrive to years of maturity un- 
inſtructed in the uſe of their reaſon, and 
generally continue profoundly ignorant the 
remainder of their days, which are ſpent, 
or rather loitered away in apathy and indo- 
lence. Having learned none of the inge- 
nious methods of making time fit lightly, 
their hours of leiſure, which their inacti- 
vity ſwells to a large amount, are heavy 
and oppreſſive; and from their want of 
polite inſtruQion, the ſubjects of their diſ- 
courſe are inſipid to a wretched degree. So 
irkſome to them is that kind of ſociety, 
which conſiſts in a reciprocation of 
thoughts, that dreſs and diverſions are the 
only refuge from the tediouſneſs —_ 
hangs- over their lives. | 
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The principal happineſs of the Auſtriati 
ladies of faſhion conſiſts, in a great mea- 
ſure, in ruminating on the dignity of their 
birth and family, on the antiquity of their 
race, the rank they hold, the reſpect at- 
tending it, and the prerogatives they enjoy 
over the inferior claſſes, whom they treat 
with a ridiculous ſuperciliouſtieſs, and hold 


in the moſt unreaſonable contempt. 


In the mean while they eannot be faid 
to counterbalance theſe flaws and defects 
in their character, by ſagacity and good 
management in their domeſtic affairs. They 
are apt to neglect them in a moſt unac- 
countable manner. They dwell at home 
as if they were among ſtrangers, careleſs 
of what paſſes there, and ſuffer confuſion 
and diſorder to prevail among their depen- 
dants, without feeling diſquietude. 
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Great frequenters of churches, their 
piety 1s made up of the ſtricteſt confor- 


9 mity to all the exteriors of religion. They 
q profeſs a boundleſs belief, or rather credu- 
t louſneſs in all the filly legends wath which 


their books of devotion are filled. 


From the coldneſs of their conſtitution 
they are not prone to afford materials for 
4 | any romantic adventures; and their matri- 


monial connections are feldeen 6 0 


i hey * birth and ab are 1 indiſ- 
penſable requiſites in thoſe who propoſe to 
be united. 


It ought, however, to be acknowledged, 
that great changes have taken place in the 
character of the Auſtrian women of late 
Vears; and that this deſcription of them 


does by no means include ſuch numbers as 
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it would have done formerly. During the 
reign of the late Empreſs Queen, the eti- 
quette long obſerved at the court of Vi- 
enna uhderwent great alterations. The 
gloomineſs that had characteriſed it gave 
way to more freedom and gaiety ; which; 
of conſequetice; were. quickly diffuſed 
among the upper ranks; and from them 
deſcended to the lower. The whole maſs 
of ſociety thus gtadually proceeded to adopt 
new ideas and tnodes of living In a variety 
of inſtances; and the Auſtrians form at 
prefent # much more agteeable people than 
before: In this re formation both ſexes of 
courfe went hand in hand; but the wo- 
men, it is thought; have had the advantage 
of the men, whether from the natural ap- 
titude of the fetale part of the polite 
world, to ſeiſe more readily the imptove- 
ments laid before them, or from the ob- 
vious deſire they muſt have felt, to con- 
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form themſelves to the example of their 


ſovereign, whoſe manners muſt naturally 


have had a peculiar influence over thoſe of 


her own ſex, 


To make up, in the mean time, for the 
ſeverity of the ſtrictures that have been 
paſſed upon the Auſtrian ladies, it muſt 
alſo be allowed, that they are endowed 
with a great fund of ſincerity and candour. 
Though much on the reſerve, and from 
the loftinefs of their diſpoſition prone to 
keep an unneceffary diſtance, they are ſuſ- 
ceptible of the higheft ſentiments of bene- 


volence, and capable of the nobleſt attach 


ment to thoſe whom they think deſerving 


of a place in their eſteem and favour. 


Hence they are uncommonly warm and 
zealous in the cauſe of thoſe whom they 
| have admitted to their friendſhip. 


Another 


CU 6s. 

Another peculiar excellence in their cha- 
racter is, that they are utter ſtrangers to 
coquettry, and are frank and ingenuous in 
all matters of love. When they do en- 
gage in it, their diſintereſtedneſs and gene- 
roſity are conſpicuous, and ſupply, in a 


great meaſure, the abſence of the ſprightly | 


and entertainin g qualifications, 


The people of Auſtria are in general as 


little noted for eminence of parts as any in 


all Germany. A vein of heavineſs and tor- 


pidity is viſible in all claſſes, and influ- 
ences their moſt common proceedings. In 
few countries will a traveller of a lively 
turn find leſs reſources for improvement 
or pleaſure among the natives, 


The lower tribes are ſo groſs and vulgar 
that they may well paſs among the Ger- 
mans, as the Bæotians did among the an- 
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cient Greeks, for the dulleſt of all their 
countrymen. Their principal merit is, 
downrightneſs and ſimplicity of heart; 
and it were injuſtice to deny them an abun- 
dant meaſure of that Fides Germanica et 
Sincera; that ſtaunch German honeſty (to 


uſe the expreſſion of a celebrated prince of 


the empire to an Engliſh embaſſador) for 
which the generality of their countrymen 
are ſo deſervedly renowned, 


The upper claſſes are almoſt inacceſſible, 


unleſs they are addreſſed by perſons whoſe 


titles are adequate to their own. But none 
are eſteemed ſuch at Vienna, unleſs they 
are conferred by the emperor, who, being 
.eputed the firſt ſovereign in Chriſtendom, 
is therefore conſidered by them as the 
prime fountain of honour and dignity 
throughout the world. Elated by theſe 
motives, they look. upon themſelves as ſu - 


4 penoy . 
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perior to the nobility of all other countries, 
and hold, in a ſecondary light, the diſtine- 


tions proceeding from foreign courts, 


The pride of ſome nations, who deem 
themſelves preferable to others, and equal 
to the moſt illuſtrious, has no unſolid foun- 
dations. Though vain glory deſerves 
rebuke, and modeſty becomes nations as 
well as individuals, yet when famous names 
are cited, and celebrated atchievements and 
tranfactions produced in ſupport of ſuch 
pretenfions, the world is ready enough to 
excuſe a little exceſs of boaſting and pre- 


ſumption. But when a people, in no wiſe 


remarkable for thoſe conſpicuous qualities 


which exalt ſome nations ſo much above 
others, have the abſurd cbnſidence to afpire 
at the higheſt degree of renown, and to 
believe themſelves reſpectable beyond all 
others, then, indeed, they fully authoriſe 

| F 4 the 
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the ſeyereſt confutation of their imperti- 
nence. 


Such is preciſely the caſe of the Auſ- 
trians, whoſe arrogance in this particular 
is unſufferable, and who, with all their 
haughtineſs, have no other right to the 
pre- eminence they claim than that of 3 
multitude of ſonorous titles, with which 
the bearers are more elevated here than in 
any other country in Europe. They ſeem 
abſolutely to forget by what means titles 
are often, or rather uſually, procured here 
as well as elſewhere, and on whom and from 
what motives they are commonly beſtowed, 
Proyided they can be obtained, they think 
themſelves juſtifiable in the opinion they 
immediately aſſume of their perſonal merit 
and importance, and in undervaluing al] 
who are not diſtinguiſhed by ſome nominal 
decoration, Though ſuch infatuation ig 
not 
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not unknown in other European courts, it 
reigns with double force at the imperial, 
where an untitled man is a being inadmiſ- 
ſible among the great, and cannot challenge 
the appellation of a perſon of faſhion. 


Hence it is the people of Auſtria look 
with ſo much aſtoniſhment on thoſe fo- 
reigners, who are announced among them 
as perſons of great birth and rank in their 
own country, and yet poſſeſs no titles: 
the Engliſh eſpecially, who, of all people, 
next to the Dutch, are leaſt known by ſuch 
badges of imaginary honours, are viewed 
with the more ſurpriſe, as their opulence 
enables them to vie in figure and expence 
with individuals of the very firſt conſe- 
quence at that, as well as every other 


Court. 


The chief grandeur of the Auſtrian 
| people 
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people of high rank conſiſts in the ſump- 
tuouſneſs, or rather extravagance, which 


they affect to diſplay in their tables, equi · 


pages, and retinue. In this they are faith- 


fully copied by the inferior claſſes of nobi- 
lity, as they ſtile at Vienna thoſe families, 
whoſe exaltation is of a recent date, or 
thofe perſons whoſe dignities are only of- 
ficial. 


Sueh are in general the notions and man- 
ners of thoſe who compoſe the genteel 
part of ſociety in Auſtria. 


It would, in the mean time, be an in- 
equitable omiflion to paſs over unnoticed 
the merits of their military liſt —a body 
of men who have given ſo many ſignal 
proofs of the moſt heroic courage, and 
whoſe aptitude for war yields to that of na 


people whatſoever. Witneſs the bravery 
: | which 
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which they have for ages diſplayed in their 
frequent wars with the Turks, and parti- 
cularly the invincible reſolution with which 
they ſuſtained the ſiege of Vienna in the 
laſt century, 


It cannot, however, be denied, that in 
almoſt all the wars, wherein the ambition 
of their ſovereigns has ſo often involved 
them, the Auſtrians have uſually been but 
the inſtruments of more able artiſts. Nature 
ſeems to have formed them rather for ſol- 
diers than commanders ; and the houſe of 
Auſtria has moſtly owed its advancement, 
its grandeur, aud its preſervation, to other 


abilities than originated in its native ſoil, 


This will appear no unfounded aſſertion 
to thoſe who reflect, that the emperor 


Charles the Fifth's beſt generals were prin- | 
cipally- Italians or Spaniards, that Vienna 


owed 
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owed its deliverance to the great Sobiefky, 
that the conqueſt of Hungary was due to 
the military talents of Charles Duke of 
Lorrain, and the ſtill greater genius of 
prince Eugene, not improperly ſtiled in 
his day the victorious champion of the 


houſe of Auſtria, He was incomparably 


the moſt ſucceſsful general that ever bore 
arms in the ſervice of that fortunate fa» 


muly. 


It is but ſince the demiſe of that cele. 
brated warrior, and the commencement of 
the reign of the late Empreſs Queen, that 
the Auſtrians have appeared with any con- 
ſiderable luſtre in the capacity of chief 
movers and conductors in the operations of 


War. 


But ſuch is the prejudice of the natives 


of Auſtria in favour of their own charac- 


ter, 
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ter, that it would be dangerous to mention 
-theſe diſagreeable truths among them. 
Perſuaded, as they are; of the greatneſs of 
their abilities, they would fain aſcribe to 
theſe the riſe and power of their ſove- 
reigns ; while, at the ſame time, the con- 
currence of propitious accidents is ſo well 
known throughout the political world to 
have been the real baſis of the Auſtrian 
greatneſs, that a celebrated painter, ſo long 
ſince as the days of the emperor Maximi- 
lian, at the cloſe of the fifteenth century, 
repreſented Fortune and Hymen bringing to 
that prinee the crowns and armorial enſigns 
of thoſe countries, of which his family 
had gained the poſſeſſion by lucky caſual 
ties, or by marriage. To this laſt and 
principal cauſe of its uncommon proſperity 
is owing the famous diſtich 

Bellagerant fortes, tu, felix Auſtria, nube; 


Nam qua Mars aliis dat tibi regna Venus. 
Let 
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Let the valiant wage war; thou, happy 
Auſtria, marry; for realms, which Mars 


gives to others, Venus beſtows on thee: 


It is highly worthy of remark, that whe- 


ther in proſperous or adverſe fortune, the 


lofty ſpirit of this family has never ſuf- 


. fered an alteration; and has long been pro- 
verbial. Notwithſtanding it has ſeveral 
times been reduced to the neceſſity of beg- 


ging for aſſiſtance at every prince's door, as 


Bolingbroke emphatically expreſſes it, yet 


in the midſt of this humiliation it has ſtill 
retained a ſtile of pre-eminence; and even 
of imperiouſneſs, the more blameable, as 
it might have proved eſſentially detrimental 


to its intereſts, had the potentates, to 


whom it made application, been equally 


tenacious of their reſpective pretenſions. 


Thus when | the emperor Leopold ſoli- 
cited 
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cited the aſſiſtance of Sobieſky, king of 
Poland, it was with difficulty that his mi- 
niſters could prevail upon him to give that 
monarch the title of Majeſty ; though his 
own diſtreſs was ſuch, that he muſt, with- 


out that prince's aid, have been totally 
_ ruined... 


When the ſame emperor had been reſ- 
cued from a ſituation almoſt as deplorable 
as the foriner, chiefly by the treaſures and 
the arms of England, when encouraged 
and invited by the miniſtry of that king- 
dom, he had committed to its truſt and 
protection the hopes and claims to the 
Spaniſh crown of his fon Charles Wl 
afterwards the ſixth emperor of that name. 
He ſtill, in his epiftolary correſpondence 
with his generous ally and benefactreſs, 
Queen Ann, preſerved a ceremonious air 
of ſuperiority, and treated her in terms ra- 


ther 
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ther becoming a ſovereign who graciouſiy 


receives the ſervices juſtly due, and faiths 


fully paid by a loyal and affectionate ſub- 
ject, than fuch as might have been ex- 
pected from a needy ally, whoſe all was at 
ſtake; and whoſe ſafety depended on the 
ſupport of that power, which he ran the 
riſque of offending by this dangerous diſ- 
play of unfeaſonable vanity. 


This lofty ſpirit has, however, had its 


utility; it has more than once produced 
an unconquerable fortitude in the moſt 
tremendous perils. Thus, to adduce one 


inſtance out of many, the firmneſs exhi- 


ited by the late Empreſs Queen, in the 
terrible trial that attended her ſucceſſion to 


the dominions of her father, excited the 


admiration of all Europe, and contributed 
not a little to fruſtrate the deſigns of the 


41 formi- 
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formidable league that threateried at firſt to 
overwhelm her. 

It were to be wiſhed that the Auſtriaii 
princes had paid more attention to the arts 
and ſciences than to many other objects of 
a trivial nature, with which ſeveral have 
too much condeſcended to employ their 
minds. In conſequence of this neglect 
the ſtate of literature and learning is on no 
very ſplendid footing at Vienna, and flou- 
riſhes but little in any of the Auſtrian do- 


minions. 


But the truth is, that while none of 
them have ever proved very zealous patrons 
of the muſes, ſeldom has any one failed to 
eſpouſe, with a high hand, the cauſe of 
their communion, and to exert his utmoſt 
warmth in the propagation of the Romiſh 
tenets, to which no princes were ever more 


— violently 
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violently and more fatally addicted. Num- 
berleſs have been the calamities occaſioned 
by their intolerant diſpoſition ; and their 
intemperate attachment to Popery has more 
than once expoſed them to very ſerious 
difficulties and dangers. 


The preſent emperor has, it muſt 'be 
acknowledged to his great honour, very 
much deviated from this erroneous track, 
and ſeems diſpoſed to make 'the 'world 
amends for the miſtakes of his predeceſ- 
ſors in religious matters. Happy ſhould 


his intentions and endeavours, in ſo ſalutary 


a reformation, meet with no interruption 


from leſs defirable and leſs meritorious pro- 
jea . 


When it has been faid that Vienna 
abounds'with princes, counts, and barons, 
little more remains to be told; and they 

4 | whoſe 
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whoſe motives for viſiting foreign coun- 
tries are either inſtruction or curioſity, will 
do well to ſhorten their ſtay here, leſt the 
contagion of haughtineſs and ſelf- conceit 
ſhould infe& them; vices which ſeem to 
be epidemical among perſons of any birth 
or rank in this part of Germany. 


Some individuals of great merit are un- 
doubtedly not wanting in ſo large a capi- 
tal; but tis a perplexing taſk to find them 
out in the crouds of inſipid characters that 
ſurround and obſtruct, in a manner, the ac- 
ceſs to them. Not to forget, that no ſmall 
weight of recommendation, and perſonal 
importance, is too often requiſite in order 


to procure an introduction to their acquain- 
tance. | 
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Cauſes of the Revolutions in Germany — Imperial 
and free Cities — Their Opulence— Wealth and 
Pride of their Merchants and chief Citizens — 
Benefits accruing to Germany from the Emigra- 
tion of the French Proteſtants, particularly to the 
Country of Brandenburgh. 


A 


To thoſe who conſider the multiplicity 
of changes that have taken place in the 
government of the various people in Eu— 
rope, it appears wonderful that hardly one 
has found means to preſerve that propitious 
form which, at one time or other, has been 


ſettled among them all ſucceſſively; and 


that, with few exceptions, deſpotic power 


ſhould have gradually, and with very in- 
G 3 conſiderable 
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conſiderable oppoſition on the part of the 


community, made its way every where. 


It has been a matter of great ſurpriſe to 
thoſe who have ſtudied the temper and diſ- 
poſition of the Germans, and are well 
verſed in their hiſtory, that a nation ſo 
rough, ſo warlike, ſo manly, and fo in- 
trepid, ſhould have ſubmitted to the arbi- 
trary government that ſo diffuſely prevails 


in that extenſive region. 


In the time of the Romans they were 
the only people truly free. Though rude 
and unciviliſed, they had perfect concep- 


tions of political liberty; inſomuch, that 


their ſyſtem of governing attracted the 
particular attention of one of the greateſt 
politicians of antiquity, and afforded him 
an opportunity of giving to the claſſical 


world 
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world one of the nobleſt productions that 
ever graced the Roman language. 


But the wonder ceaſes, when we refle& 
that the Germans were overcome by na- 
tions deſcended from their own anceſtors, 
and who, on leaving their native ſoil in or- 
der to conquer and ſettle in other countries, 
did not degenerate, but preſerved entire the 
reſolution and bravery, together with the 
hardy manners, of their forefathers, To 
theſe, by their mixture with the people 
whoſe ſubjection to the Romans they had 


transferred to themſelves, they added thoſe 


arts and improvements which Rome, by 
its numerous colonies, had diſſeminated 


through all its conqueſts and poſſeſſions. 


Thus when Charlemain, the founder of 
the weſtern empire, undertook to civiliſe 
and reduce the Germans under his obedi- 
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ence, he attacked them with armies com- 
| poſed of men, not only as robuſt and va- 
liant as they, but better armed and diſci- 
plined, and wholly untainted with that ef- 
feminacy which had been the chief cauſe 
of the Romans being formerly overthrown, 
in ſpite of their ſuperior knowledge in mi- 
litary affairs, Yet even with ſuch men he 
found it no eaſy taſk to ſubdue the Ger- 
mans, whoſe obſtinate attachment to their 
liberty animated them to the moſt violent 


and repeated ſtruggles to maintain it. 


In the courſe of ſucceeding ages, when 
arts and commerce began to flouriſh, the 
remembrance and ſpirit of their ancient 
freedom revived by degrees. Many cities 
grew to ſuch a height of opulence, and 
conſequently became fo ſenſible of their 
importance, and manifeſted ſo bold a deter- 
mination to purchaſe independence at any 


6 | rate, 
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rate, that, partly from pecuniary conſi- 
derations, partly from the well-grounded 
apprehenſion of not being able to aſſert 
their authority, the princes who had domi- 
neered over them thought it prudent to 
give up their pretenſions of ſovereignty. 
Theſe cities, thus emancipated from ty- 
ranny, formed themſelves into common- 
wealths, and entered into leagues with each 
other for their reciprocal ſecurity and de- 
fence. This gave riſe to the famous An- 
ſeatic aſſociation, which became ſo formi- 
dable as to command reſpect from the moſt 
powerful monarchs. They continued in 
this proſperous ſituation till about the mid- 
dle of the ſixteenth century, when, through 
diſunion among themſelves, and the gene- 
ral confuſion of thoſe turbulent times, a 
door was opened for the renewal of 'claims 
againſt them. Theſe claims were oppoſed 
with vigour, though too often unſucceſs- 


fully, 
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fully, as, after the diſſolution of their com- 


mon alliance, they had ſingly to withſtand 
the efforts of each reſpective pretender. 
Theſe diſputes, frequently dropped and res 
fumed, were not fully terminated till the 
general pacification produced by the treaty 
of Weſtphaly, when the ſeveral cities, 
now enjoying freedom, and ſtiled imperial, 
were confirmed in the poſſeſſion of their 
various immunities and privileges, which 


have been uninterrupted to this day. 


Theſe citics are ſtil} numerous, and fuller 
of trade and riches than any others in Ger- 
many. From the greater abundance of 
conveniences and accommodations of all 
kinds, many of them are places of reſort 
for the politer clafles, eſpecially from thoſe 
diſtricts that are under the dominion ot 
princes ; whoſe ſubjects are glad of oppor- 
tunities to viſit thoſe ſeats of liberty. By 

the 
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the crouds that often fill them one may not 
unfairly conclude, that men are drawn thi- 
ther by a natural attraction, not the leſs 
| ſtrong and cogent for being ſometimes im- 


perceptible and involved with other mo- 


tives. 


The inhabitants of theſe cities always 
were, and are ſtill, the moſt eminent for 
ingenuity and induſtry of all their coun- 
trymen. Their abilities and ſkilfulneſs, in 
all forts of manual arts, have long been 
| univerſally acknowledged. The produce 
of their workmanſhip furniſhes not only 
Germany, but alſo the neighbouring coun- 
tries, the north of Europe in particular, 
with a great variety of commercial articles, 
Many of their merchants have made a diſ- 
tinguiſhed figure. If France boaſts a Jaques 
Coeur, and England a Sir Thomas Greſ- 
ham, Germany produced a Fugger, whoſe 


generous 


41 
generous treatment of Charles the Fifth, 


in the remittance of the immenſe ſums of 
money due to him from that emperor, was 


never ſurpaſſed, if ever equalled by any 
ſubject. 


As recourſe is often had to the rich 
burghers of theſe imperial cities, not only 
by the indigent petty princes in their neigh- 
bourhood, but alſo by the more conſidera- 
ble, it is not wonderful if they are proud 
of their wealth, from which they derive 
ſuch importance. Their magiſtrates and 
Patrician families are. apt accordingly to 
manifeſt a conſciouſneſs. of their weight 
and conſequence, which 1s rather offenſive 
to thoſe with whom they have concerns, 
and ſometimes to ſtrangers who travel un- 
der the protection of a title, and are not a 
little ſurpriſed at the ſmall regard 1t pro- 


cures them in ſuch places, 
It 
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It is chiefly through means of theſe 
cities that Germany has preſerved its com- 
mercial intereſts, and carries on a very 
extenſive and proſperous trade. It would 
therefore redound much to the detriment 
of the divers ſovereigns of the empire to 
abridge their liberties. They ſeem, in ge- 
neral, ſenſible of this, and are not ſo de- 
void of diſcernment as to ſuffer their ambi- 
tion, great and reſtleſs as it is, to get the 
better of their prudence. To this motive 
may in no ſmall meaſure be attributed the 
tranquillity with which theſe cities enjoy 
their freedom and privileges, and the con- 


ſtant care which is taken to give them no 


moleſtation. 


Another of thoſe cauſes, to which the 
empire owes much of its commercial proſ- 
perity and domeſtic improvements, was 
the prodigious emigration of the French 


refugees 
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refugees towards the cloſe ofaghe laſt cen- 


tury. 


Germany was one of thoſe coun to 
which Lewis the Fourteenth did moſt 


eſſential ſervice by the expulſion of his 


| Proteſtant ſubjects. The German princes 


and ſtates of that communion received 
them with open arms, and afforded them 
all the encouragement which humanity 
and good policy could ſuggeſt. As theſe 
refugees came not empty handed, they fa- 
cilitated every meaſure that was taken in 
their behalf, and very ſoon amply rewarded 
their protectors by the introduction of 
many valuable branches of lucrative buſi- 
neſs into their dominions. In a ſhort ſpace 
of time a ſpirit of beneficial activity viſibly 
took place of the tardineſs and want of 
vigour and ſkill in the occupations of peace, 
which long diflentions had occaſioned 


among 


\ 
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among the Germans, and which were evils 
that required, perhaps, no leſs uncommon 
a remedy to be completely cured. 


A multitude of perſons, eminent in arms 


or literature, and in every liberal accom- 


pliſhment, accompanied this flight of 2 
people, whoſe dereliction of their native 
country was influenced by the moſt lauda- 
ble motives that can actuate the ſouls of 


men, thoſe of conſcience and religion. 


Without enquiring into the wiſdom or im- 


prudence-of that zeal, which impelled the 


French Proteſtants to prefer the free pro- 
feſſion of their dofrines to all other con- 
ſiderations, ſuffice it to ſay, that they ex- 
-hibited, on this occaſion, the moſt con- 


vincing and unequivocal teſtimonies of the 


ſincerity of their principles; if ſuch may 


be deemed a voluntary exile from the land 
of their birth, the loſs of their inheritance, 


and 
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and the deprivation of all hopes of ever rea 
poſſeſſing, or even reviſiting what was thus 
forſaken. Add to this, the uncertainty of 
their future fortunes in foreign parts, the 
inevitable difficulties that - muſt have at- 
tended ſo hazardous a retreat; as the very 
diſcovery of their intentions, and even 
waſhes to attempt it, was ſufficient to ren- 
der them criminal in the eye of their perſe- 
cutors, and to ſubject them to the ſevereſt 
penalties. But no hardſhip or danger could 
deter them from their purpoſe. It was 
not ſurpriſing, therefore, that in an age 
when religious motives were ſo prevalent 
every where, they ſhould, after manifeſting 
fo much reſolution, and making ſuch ſacri- 
fices in the cauſe of Proteſtantiſm, be uni- 
verſally conſidered as its moſt illuſtrious 
confeſſors and champions; and that their 
reception ſhould be univerſally accompa- 
nied with ſo many proofs of reſpect and 


benevo- 
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benevolence from thoſe of their commu⸗ 
nion, among whom they choſe the places 
of their refuge, 


The country moſt benefited by theſe ce- 
lebrated exiles was Brandenburgh ; the ſo- 
vereign of which, at that time, was the 
truly great elector Frederic William, whoſe 
heroic virtues and abilities laid the foundas 
tion of the ſubſequent grandeur of his fa- 
mily. This excellent prince, whoſe good- 
neſs of heart and magnanimity of foul 
were always prompting him to undertake 
or to encourage whatever could conduce to 


the welfare of the public, readily embraced 


this opportunity of promoting it, and of 


ſignaliſing his munificent diſpoſition, He 


afforded accordingly the moſt generous 


aſſiſtance to the French refugees, At their 
head was the famous Marſhal Schomberg; 


for whom, and the principal gentlemen. 


„ H that 


3 
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that accompanied him, he made a moſt li- 


beral proviſion, appointing him to the ſu- 


preme command of his armies, and beſtow- 


ing all manner of preferments on his coun- 


trymen. It may be added, that their grati- 
tude and zeal in the ſervice of that worthy 


prince, and of his ſucceſſors, has, on many 


occaſions, been highly remarkable and me- 


ritorious. 


It was greatly owing to that timely ge- 


neroſity of this wiſe prince, that his mili- 


tary eſtabliſhment became the moſt reſpec- 


table for its diſcipline, and the experience 


of its officers, of any in Germany. The 


French, who were at that zra the moſt 


ſkilful of any nation in warlike affairs, in- 


troduced their knowledge into his armies, 


and brought them to ſuch a degree of ex- 


pertneſs, that no troops in the empire ex- 


ceeded them in any of the requiſites of 


. their 
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their profeſſion. Their ſuperiority was 
manifeſted in a ſignal manner ſome years 
after at the celebrated battle of Blenheim. 
Of all the different bodies of Germans, 
they only refiſted the firſt onſet of the 
French, whoſe fire and impetuoſity in the 
commencement of the action bote down 
every part of the allied army, the Engliſh 
and Brandenburghers excepted, 


Nor were the Tacties of the French the 
ſole utility ariſing from the favourable re- 
ception they met with in this part of the 
empire. Berlin ſhortly became the Athens 
of Germany. The ſpirit of literature, for 
which the French nation was then ſo con- 
ſpicuous, diffuſed itſelf with the greateſt 
rapidity over that capital. Liberal manners 
and intellectual refinements made fo quick 


a progreſs, and wrought ſo powerful an 
| | * 2 | altera - 
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alteration, that it became the moſt brilliant 


city throughout the whole empire. 


Brandenburgh was not, however, the 
ſole country thus benefited. Other nu- 
merous colonies of French were alſo diſ- 
perſed throughout Germany, and diſſemi- 
nated a taſte for polite arts and improve- 
ments, of which it ſtood much in need at 
that period. It had, in a manner, but lately 
emerged from civil diſtractions, and the 
face of the land yet bore the marks of the 
ſavage fury, that had ſo unrelentingly deſo- 
lated its moſt beautiful cities and provinces. 
- But this tranſplantation of ſo poliſhed and 
refined a people into that country ſoon 


rouſed the endeavours of the natives to imi- 
tate them. | 


Jo this happy emulation Germany owes 


- the renovation of its former ſplendour, and 


the 


aa 1 

the revival, or melioration of the uſeful, 
as well as the ornamental branches of 
knowledge and ingenuity. Many an im- 
menſe inhoſpitable tract, never cultivated 
before, or long neglected, was now tilled 
and made profitable. New ſources of fer- 
tility were diſcovered by adopting more 
profitable methods of agriculture ; and diſ- 
tricts heretofore poor, and almoſt deſtitute 


of inhabitants, became rich and populous. 


Whole towns were founded and peopled 
by theſe French adventurers ; and ſome of 
the principal of the ancient cities received 
an additional ſi plendor from the completer 
taſte in architecture, which they intro- 


duced into thoſe quarters aſſigned to them 
for their reſidence. 


It were endleſs to enumerate the advan- 


tages that accrued to Germany from. this 
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intermixture of its natives with thoſe of 


France. The ſprightlineſs of theſe latter 
gradually blending itſelf with the ſolidity 


of the former, contributed to make them a 


much more agreeable and engaging people. 


The ſpirit of ſociety ſucceeded to that ſo- 
lemnity and reſerve which had ſo long caſt 
a ſtiffneſs and gloom over their mutual in- 
tercourſe. In a few years ſeveral of the 
German courts were allowed, even by the 


French, to be complete patterns of polite 


feſtivity. 


In private and domeſtic circles alley in 


converſation obtained the aſcendant over 


convivial debauchery; and the enjoyment 


of wit, and pleaſure of diſcourſe, were 
propoſed as the only proper criterion of 
genteel company. 


Such was the happy reformation of man- 
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ners for which the Germans were indebted 
to the French. Their language alſo par- 
took of this adoption. It grew the favou- 
rite one at divers courts, and was, by na 
few of their literati, gradually ſubſtituted 


in room of the Latin, which. alone had 


long been thought adequate to the purpoſes 


of erudition. 


This preference of the French to the 
Latin tongue proved, in courſe of time, a 


material ſtep to the improvement of their 


; j 
own. It was natural to conclude, that it 


might attain a like degree of embelliſh- 
ment and perfection through the ſame pro- 
portion of ſtudy and care which had raiſed 
the reputation of the other. Hence, in a 
ſhort lapſe of years, the Germans made a 


great progreſs in poliſhing and bringing it 


to a ſtandard of elegance, energy, and pre- 


cifion, They now can boaſt ſeyeral writers 
H 4 - at 
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of approved merit on a variety of ſubjects; 
to ſay nothing of the excellent tranſlations 
they have made of the principal authors, 
ancient and modern. | 


This humane treatment of the French 
did the more honour to the good nature, diſ- 
cernment, and equity, of the Germans, as 
it happened at the very time that Lewis 
the Fourteenth was committing thoſe enor- 
mities in the Palatinate, which rendered 
him an object of execration to all the feel- 
ing part of mankind, and excited a ſpirit 
of univerſal indignation and enmity againſt 
his perſon and politics throughout all Eu- 
rope. But the Germans had too much 
ſenſe and honour to confound the innocent 
with the guilty, and ſtill continued their 
generous behaviour to his unfortunate ſub- 
jects. 


In 
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In return for the tyranny and barbari- 
ties he had exerciſed over theſe, it was but 
natural they ſhould become his moſt violent 
and implacable enemies. Such of them as 
entered into the military ſervice of the 
powers at war with him, proved accord- 
ingly the moſt forward and daring upon 
every occaſion, and inceflantly ſought op- 
portunities to glut a revenge that had ſuf- 
ficient cauſe to be boundleſs and inſatiable. 
This inveteracy, though venal or ſhallow 
writers have had the audaciouſneſs or the 


abſurdity to reprehend it, the unanimous 


voice of the unprejudiced world has loudly 
juſtified, 


Among the many heroes produced by 
this ſpirit of reſentment, none ſignaliſed 
themſelves more than thoſe who fought 
under German banners. They furniſhed 
the forces of the Proteſtant princes with 


officers 


[_ ob | 
officers of conſummate experience and bra- 
very; ſeveral of whom diſplayed ſuch un- 
common talents in their profeſſion as to be 
preferred, though ſtrangers, to the com- 
mand of armies. Their deſcendants bear 
the ſame character, and afford ſome of the 
moſt illuſtrious generals in Germany at this 


day. 


CHAP. 


1 
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Moderation of the Germans in religious Matters — 
Differences among the Proteſtants— Of Luther— 
Of the eccleſiaſtical Princes of Germany — Their 
Riches, Conduct, and Character — Of the Secular 
Princes in Germany — Their Bravery and military 
Virtues—-General Ideas of their Power, and 
Methods of governing — Of the Sovereigns of the 
Houſe of Brandenburgh. 


Amonc the various countries which 
the French Proteſtants choſe for an aſy- 
lum, they could not have ſelected at that 
period one more proper for a ſafe retreat 


from religious perſecution than Germany, 


The lenity and moderation prevailing 
there in affairs of a ſpiritual nature was, 


next 
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next to the generous toleration exerciſed in 
Holland, much beyond any thing known 
at that narrow-minded and ſuperſtitious 
æra in any part of Europe. England itſelf 
was then agitated by a ſpirit of religious 
intolerance, and full of ſuſpicions and en- 


mities on account of miſerable differences 


in opinion. 


This happy temperance in matters, in 
themſelves of fo indifferent a nature, and 
yet ſo apt to ſet mankind in a conflagration, 
not only ſubſiſts, but has fortunately gained 
conſiderable ground in Germany, notwith- 
ſtanding the indiſcreet warmth occaſionally 
exerted by thoſe ungovernable zealots, with 
wich Chriſtendom has at all times been 


more or leſs infeſted. 


No ſtronger proofs of the reciprocal to- 
leration, | cultivated by the Proteſtants and 


Roma- 


1 
Romaniſts, can be adduced, than that ſome 
of their cathedral chapters are compoſed 
of an equal number of each perſuaſion, and 


that even biſhops are choſen by turns out 
of each. 


Several of the German princes have car- 


ried this conciliating diſpoſition to a very 
laudable extent. The firſt king of Pruſſia 
took a remarkable opportunity of teſtifying 
his defire to bring about a cordial union 
between the Epiſcopal and Preſbyterian 
parties, by appointing two-biſhops, though 
he was kimſelf a Calviniſt, to officiate at 
his coronation, and by allowing, at the fame 
time, of ſeveral forms and ceremonies but 


ill agreeing with the notions of the latter 
ſect. 


It muſt, however, be acknowledged, 


that this lenity in church matters, among 


the 


[. ade 1 
the Germans, though general, is far from 
being univerſal. It unhappily remains to 
be wiſhed, that ſome of them would re- 
mit of their ſeverity againſt the members 
of other communions. Proteſtants and 
Romaniſts are equally culpable in this re- 
ſpect; but the tenaciouſneſs of the former, 
in the various notions that occaſion miſun- 
derſtandings among themſelves, is ſtill 
more ſhameful, as it often produces the 
moſt uncharitable and ſcandalous treatment 
of each other, the more criminal, as their 
differences in opinion are too uneſſential to 


merit ſerious diſputes. 


Nothing has been more detrimental to 
the Proteſtant intereſt than theſe abſurd al- 
tercations about things of no importance, 
It is much to be lamented, that after ſo no- 
bly ſhaking off the papal yoke they did not 


make it a common cauſe, and remain firmly 


7 


united 


nas 
united in friendſhip and mutual communis. 
cation of privileges, for the ſafety and pre- 
ſervation of their whole body, againſt the 
machinations of a foe, whole implacability 
they were ſoon taught by fatal experience. 


The century preceding that of Luther 
had already ſhewn what they were to ex- 
pect who durſt aſſume the character of re- 


formers. The fate of the unfortunate John, 


Huſs, and Jerom of Prague, had given 
mankind ſufficient warning. But the cou- 
rage of Luther was proof againſt all inti- 
midations. Never was any man better cal- 
culated for the work he took in hand, nor 
knew more properly how to avail himſelf 
of the diſreſpect and averſion which the 
proceedings of the ſee of Rome had met 
with ſo deſervedly. His penetration and 
diſcernment led him to, perceive, that the 
time was come for a more ſucceſsful oppo- 


ſition 
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ſition to its pretenſions than heretofore ; 
and his reſolution in perſevering was equal 
to the confidence he had ſhewn in com- 
mencing ſo dangerous a taſk. His perſonal 
intrepidity was ſuch, that, notwithſtanding 
the advice of his friends, enforced by the 
two dreadful examples above mentioned, he 
ventured himſelf in the midſt of his ene- 
mies, and appeared in the preſence of the 
emperor, and in the face of the diet of the 


whole Germanic empire, as a champion 


ready to aſſert the goodneſs of his cauſe 


againſt all opponents. 


Under' ſo undaunted a head it was na- 
tural the members ſhould a& with ſpirit. 
We find accordingly, that in a little time 
the reformation had made fo rapid a pro- 
greſs as to defy the utmoſt efforts of the 
papal party, and to promiſe a ſettled and 
laſting proſperity. This, however, was 


not 
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not purchaſed without paying the price of 
much blood; and convincing the perſecu- 


tors of the Proteſtants, by an invincible 


reſiſtance, that theſe were determined to 


ſhed their laſt drop ſooner than ſubmit. 


Since the middle of the laſt century; 


when the ſword of religious fury was 
ſheathed, never, it is reaſonably preſumed, 
to be drawn again, the Proteſtants have 


much increaſed in ſtrength and riches, aud 


conſtitute undoubtedly, at prefent, as re- - 


ſpectable and powerful a body as their an- 
tagoniſts. The Romaniſts in Germany 
cannot vie with the Proteſtants in the arts 
of induſtry and commerce, as the latter 
have in their poſſeſſion the principal cities 
where trade and buſineſs flouriſk, The 
proſpe& of the liberty prevailing there, 
invites numbers to ſettle in them, which 
daily augments their wealth and impor- 
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tance ; theſe acceſſions of inhabitants be- 
ing compoſed of perſons of property, or of 
thoſe whoſe talents are calculated for the 
acquiſition of it. 


It is not, in the mean time, without a 
| jealous eye, that the Romiſh eccleſiaſtical 
princes behold this ſuperior felicity of a 
people ; for whom, whatever their exterior 
conduct may appear, they ſtill entertain a 
ſecret abhorrence, when they recolle& what 
immenſe poſſeſſions have been torn from 
them by theſe upſtarts, as they ſtile in the 
bitterneſs of their hearts all who have re- 


linquiſhed the Romiſh communion, 


But if ambition and avidity could be ſa- 
tisfied, the Popiſh clergy in Germany till 
retain ſuch a proportion of opulence and 


power as ought entirely to content them, 


- Excepting 


Mike 

Excepting the dominions of the houſe 
of Auſtria, the right of epiſcopal election 
is veſted in the members of the various 
chapters; and every biſhop thus choſen 
becomes immediately a ſovereign. Some 
of the fineſt and moſt fertile countries in 
Germany are the patrimony of the church. 
Beſides the three eccleſiaſtical electors, 
whoſe grandeur and prerogatives are well 
known, there are others hardly, if at al, 
their inferiors. Moſt of them diſplay a 
magnificence equal to that of kings; and 
there is not one whoſe revenues are not 
quite princely. Even the ſecondary church 
livings are fo noble and plentiful, that none 
but perſons of birth are deemed worthy of 


them. 


From theſe ecclefiaſtical principalities 
and eſtates are drawn the funds that ſup- 
port ſo many of the great families in Ger- 
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many, and ſo often reſtore to their ancient 
if plendor ſuch as are gone to decay. The 
promotion to a mitre amply enables the 
wearer to provide moſt liberally for every 
relation, however needy or covetous, 
Even a prebend of the middling fort ſuffi 
ciently enables the incumbent to be gene- 


rous and munificent. 


here is certainly no country where the 
whole Hierarchy, both ſecular. aud regu- 
lar, is on ſo beneficial and reſpeQable a 
footing. There. are no abbeys of which 
che Monks do not enjoy all the conveni- 
ences of life in equal abundance and ſplen- 
dor. Several abbots are ſovereign princes. 
The reſpect paid to ſome female orders is 
ſuch, that the abbeſs of a celebrated abbey 
in the city of Prague, enjoys the preroga- 
tive of crowning the Queen of Bohemia, 


'Sundry 
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Sundry of theſe eccleſiaſtical princes af · 
| fect a very warlike appearance, and ſbi © 
chiefly taken up in military occupations, as 
in fortifying their towns, laying up maga- 

Zines and ſtores, and making preparations 
for a vigorous. defence againſt an enemy. 
Others have goue farther, and have made 


war their moſt ſerious buſineſs. Such, for 


inſtance, was the famous Bernard Van 


Galen, biſhop of Munſter, whoſe turn was 
entirely martial, and who was, in every 


reſpect, heal more a general than a 
biſhop. 


The conduct and behaviour of ſuch men 
prove cleatly enough, that perſonal ag- 
grandiſement was the motive that influ 


enced their vocation. This, indeed, is ap- 


parently the caſe with moſt of the younger 


ſons of ſovereign houſes among thoſe of 


the Rowiſh perſuaſi jon. They have alſo 
| I 3 adopted 
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adopted another piece of policy, not a lit- 
tle conducive to the ſtrengthening of their 
party; that is, to confer a number of theſe 
important dignities upon a fingle perſon, 
thereby to collect that power from their 
union which they could not produce while 
divided. 

The government and political maxims 
uppermoſt in the courts of theſe eccleſiaſ- 
tical princes differ little from thoſe of tem- 
poral ſovereigns. Their internal adminiſ- 
tration, indeed, is altogether more gentle, 
it has been ſaid, than that of the ſecular. 
But they are equally punctilious in their 
claims and preteuſions, and in aſſerting 
their moſt trifling prerogative. | 


Among other peculiarities, their propen- 
ſity to indulge their ruling paſſion is re- 


markable. Celibacy excmpting them from 
+ | 1 that 


. 
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that ſolicitude for poſterity, which often 
checks an expenſive diſpoſition, they are | 
apt to be limited by no bounds but thoſe of 
their income, and to impair even this in 
purſuit of their gratifications. Some have 
laviſhed their whole revenues in needleſs 
buildings and plantations ; and others have 
been fo ſtrangely addicted to hunting as 
to detriment the cultivation of the land, 


for the ſake of enjoying that favourite di- 


verſion. 


From this proneneſs to ways of hving, 
ſo inconſiſtent with the purport of their 
profeſſion, the Romith clergy in Germany, 
notwithſtanding the powers they are in- 
veſted with, and their princely revenues, 
are not held in the ſame degree of venera- 
tion as in ſeveral others of the Popiſh 
countries. They are, in fact, too much 
conſidered at preſent as mere men of the 


14 world 
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world to meet with much implicit homage 


aud deference i in this diſcerning age. 


We muſt not, therefore, be Genel 9 to 
find the weight of their influence over the 
minds of men ſo conſiderably diminiſhed, 
eſpecially when we reflect on the progreſs | 
which the liberty of thinking has made of 
late years in Germany. To ſuch liberty, 
not improbably, this abuſe of their power, 
in the heads of the Romiſh communion, 
has not a little contributed. All argu- 
ments and reaſonings are vain, when the 
conduct and actions of men contradict 
their profeſſions. Not only the multitude, 
but even perſons of the beſt underſtanding, 
regulate their notions of things by the 


deeds much more than by the diſcourſes of 


thoſe who rule over them, 


During the middle ages, through the 
8 - profound 
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profound ignorance of the times, the in- 
fluence exerciſed by the clergy in Ger- 
many was ſo great and extenſive, that even 
emperors have owed their exaltation to 
them. Rodolphus, the firſt prince of the 
houſe of Auſtria that aſcended the impe- 


rial throne, was elected by means of his 


confeſſor, Albert, biſhop of Ratiſbon — a 
ſervice for which ample returns have been 


made in the uncommon attachment of his | 


deſcendants to churchmen, the zeal which 
they have conſtantly . manifeſted in their 
ſupport and protection, and the cloſe ad- 
herence. to thoſe maxims, on which their 


credit and grandeur are founded. 


Long has this greatneſs of the eceleſiaſ- 


tieal body been a grievous mortification to 


the ſecular princes of Germany, who have 
omitted no opportunity of curtailing it, and 


would, were it in their power, moſt cer - 


tainly 
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tainly aboliſh it. But the grandeur of the 
church is connected with ſo many motives 
to uphold it, independently of religion, 
that nothing ſhort of a total revolution in 
politics, as well as in ſpiritual tenets, will 
ever be able to effe& an overthrow of the 


| Romiſh prelacy in the empire. 


It has been maintained on the other hand, 
that theſe elective ſove reignties form one 
of the leaſt exceptionable parts of the Ger- 
manic conſtitution, as they open an ample 
proſpect of the higheſt rewards to men of 
merit and abilities, and thus are a continual 
incentive to the exertion of capacity and 
the practice of virtue. | 


This, indeed, may appear true enough in 
ſpeculation, but is not founded in experi- 
ence. The only claſs of ſociety to which 
theſe honours are acceſſible, is that of the 


very 
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very higheſt degree of nobility ; and the 
only qualities required to aſpire ſucceſs- 
fully at theſe high promotions are, family 
intereſt and court intrigue. But neither of 
theſe are of a nature to benefit ſociety, or 
to do honour to an individual; they 
ace found, on the contrary, the moſt ef- 


fectual obſtructions to the encouragement, 


or the recompence, of all true and eminent 
worth. 


Perſons thus preferred do not accord- 
ingly diſplay, in a particular manner, any 
of thoſe qualifications by which mankind 

might be brought to acknowledge them 
_ deſerving of their good fortune. Learning 


and literature, of which one would pecu- 


larly expect to find them zealous protec- 


tors, are not more rewarded or counte- 


nanced by them than by the ſecular princes 
of Germany. | 
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_ Theſe princes conſtitute a body of men 
who have long been famous for the great 
number of eminent characters they have 
produced, eſpecially i in the military world. 
The ſplendour of their birth, and the diſ- 
tinguiſhed prerogatives with which it is ac- 
companued, are very far from inducing them 
to be ſatisfied with a quiet enjoyment of 
their hereditary honours. There is not a 
race of men more active and ready to un- 
dergo all kind of labour ſuitable to their 
candition, 1 in order to arrive at celebrity 
and i importance. 


No country in Europe affords ſuch a 
numerous liſt of princes and individuals 
of illuſtrious families in the moſt arduous 
and hazardous employments. It is paying 
them no compliment to ſay, that the ex- 
am nples of their anceſtors have not been loft 


upon them, and have, from generation to 


genera- 
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generation, excited an emulation which 
bas often been productive of the nobleſt 
actions, and ſtill continues unimpaired to 
this day. | 


Contrary to the inglorious, ignoble ſloth, 
in which the nobles of ſome nations loiter 
away their whole: lives, we ſee the young 

nobility of Germany ardent to occupy the 
| field of action wherever it can be found, 
The armies, not only of the German fo- 
vereigns, but of all the kings and ſtates in 
Europe, are crouded with ſoldiers of for- 
tune from ſome. of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


houſes in Germany. 


Herein they perfectly reſemble the pic- 
ture drawn of their anceſtors by ancient 
authors, who repreſent the youthful part 
of the German nation, and eſpecially: of 
the principal families, as eagerly impatient 
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to ſignaliſe their entrance into manhood 
by feats of arms, and ſeeking abroad for 
occaſions to inure themſelves betimes to 


war, when their own country was in 


Peace. 


The ſovereigns of Germany, both ec- 
cleſiaſtical and ſecular, are inveſted with 
almoſt unlimited power in every thing 
that relates to their refpeAive dominions. 
Though bound to act according to the ge- 
neral laws of the empire, they poſſeſs a 
degree of authority that fets them too 
much above control in all matters wherein 
themſelves and their immediate ſubjects 
only are mutually concerned — thoſe laws 
being chiefly reſorted to in caſes of diſ- 
agreements and diſputes between the ſe- 
yeral ' princes and ſtates, to regulate the 
rights of whom they were principally 
made. l 
To 


[9 4 
To do juſtice, however, to the ſove- 
reigns of Germany, they are ſeldom guilty 
of arbitrary proceedings; and deſpotiſm is 


certainly leſs exerciſed by them than by the 


other abſolute princes in Europe. They 
whoſe authority is moſt felt, are the petty 
princes of the empire, whoſe ridiculous 
affectation to imitate the greater induces 


them ſometimes to ſqueeze the purſes of 


their ſubjects beyond the rules of modera- 


tion. But even among theſe, examples of 
ſuch depravity are not frequent : they are, 
for the moſt part, content with the ordi- 


nary-ſtated income, which cuſtom and 


precedents have eſtabliſhed in their domi- 


nons. 


* 


Some of them, indeed, have given proofs 
of an extraordmary ſenſe of honour and 
equity in pecuniary matters. Thus a Mar- 
grave of Bareith, in order to diſcharge the 
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debrs incurred by his predeceſſor, diveſted 
himſelf, during the courſe of ſeveral years, 
of all courtly magnificence, and lived at: 
molt in obſcurity,” to huſband his finances, 


and compaſs the end he had Propoſed, 
without burdening his ſubjects. 


Among thoſe fovereigns who have diſc 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their talents, and 
the felicity of their government, thoſe of 
the houſe of Brandenburgh hold indiſpu- 
tably the principal rank. No prinees have 
kaken more pains, and laboured more ſuc- 
cefsfully for their country and people. * 
fortunate ſucceſſion of three princes, very 
different in their character, but who were 
all ſteady in their purſuits, concurred to 
fix the Rate, of which they were the heads, 
on ſuch a baſis of good order and ſtability 


3s een the late monarch to diſplay thoſe 
apts a talents 


ws 
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talents that were ſo deſervedly che admira- 
tion of all Europe. | 


Frederic William, juſtly ſtiled the great 
elector through the whole courſe of a long 


and troubleſome reign, made it his buſi- 


neſs to. infuſe into his countrymen that 
martial ſpirit ſo neceflary to a nation ex- 
poſed to the perpetual hoſtilities of ambi- 
tious, enterpriſing neighbours, and obliged, 


by its ſituation, to rely chiefly on itſelf for 
defence. His wärs, his victories, and even 


his defeats, were glorious. The firſt he 
always undertook from equitable motives; 
the ſecond he commonly obtained with in- 
ferior forces 3 and the laft were accom- 
panied with proofs of undejected fortitude, 
and always repaired with equal ſpeed and 
ſkill. „„ | 


'o 


His ſon, though far beneath him in 
F K + point 
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point of genius, yet had prudence enough 
to follow moſt of his maxims, and tg 
hearken to thoſe who enforced them. 
Happily, not having the like difficulties to 
combat as his father, he had full leiſure for 
attending to the improvement of the uſe- 
ful, and the introduction of many of the 
polite arts; to both which he was a muni- 
ficent patren. 


But the principal event that marks his 
reign, and will perpetuate his memory tp 
his deſcendants, is the erection of Pruſſia 
into a kingdom. By this he placed a di- 
adem on the heads of his ſucceſſors, and 
conferred additional rank and im portancę 
on bis Eb. 


Nor ſhould it be forgotten, that the mas 
nagement and obtaining of this great point 
did no little credit to the politics of the 
60 1 . F - Y 1 i x . <Y 8-5" 
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of Berlin. It ſhewed, that its councils 
were under a prudent and able direction. 
Whatever may have been the talents of the 
reigning prince, it was clear that he knew 


whom to truſt and employ, 


His ſucceſſor followed at a time when it 
was become highly expedient to correct an 


improper and ruinous taſte for boundleſs 


and injudicious magnificence. He accord- 


ingly exerted his charaReriſtical talent, 
which was economy, in the moſt ſur- 
priſing manner; and proved what great 
things might be doye with moderate 
finances, when wiſely adminiſtered. The 
emperor excepted, he kept the moſt nu- 


merous army on foot of all his neighbours, 


Its peculiar diſcipline was the ſubje& of 


_ admiration in all Europe, and propoſed by 


all military judges as the moſt perfect model 
of its kind, He diſplayed no leſs abilit 
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in every other department, watching over 
them all, without exception, with a keen- 
neſs and vigilance that deterred all men 
from attempting the leaſt malverſation, and 
obliged every one to the ſtricteſt perform- 
ance of his duty, 


A king of ſuch a character muſt neceſ- 
farily have been very unacceptable to thoſe 
many courtiers whoſe obſequiouſneſs to 
their maſter proceeds from the expectation 
of being allowed to partake of the ſpoils of 
che public, His memory has accordingly 
been conſigned to poſterity with every ag- 
gravation of thoſe faults that were imputed 
to him. Though ſome were unfortunately 
too real, yet the major part were ſuch as 
did not affect his ſubjects, and were only 
felt by thoſe who approached his perſon ; 
rendering him, to ſay the worſt, rather A 
difagreeable man than a bad prince. ; 


A proof 


„ 
A proof how highly he was thought of 
, that notwithſtanding that independency 
in the rules of acting, of which the Ger- 


man princes are ſo fond and jealous, the 


excellent effects of his ſagacious ordinances 


and regulations, both in civil aud military 
affairs, engaged, or rather commanded the 
attention of his cotemporaries, and ſtimu- 


lated them to a punctilious imitation of his 


meaſures. Hence, during his reign, order 
and regularity became, after his example, 
faſhionable in Germany; and many a 
prince modelled his houſehold, his troops, 


and his expences, . according to what was 


called the Pruſſian ſyſtem. The chief aim 


and tendency of this was to abſtain from 


all profuſion, to deliver the ſubject from too 
oppreſſive impoſts, and to ſave all the mo- 


ney that could be ſpared from the neee 


demands of government. By this method 
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A ſufficiency was gradually provided for 
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extraordinary emergencies ; and by leavs 
ing people at liberty to enrich themſelves, 
tteaſures were laid up for the future exi- 
gencies of the ſtate. The punctual ob- 
ſervance of theſe ſalutary maxims made the 
character of this monarch greatly reſpected, 
and the ſituatlon of his ſubjects as eaſy and 
proſperous as it can be ſuppoſed to have 
been under an abſolute government. To 
ſay nothing of the beneficial conſequences 
that reſulted to the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries, the ſovereigns of which adopted 


the maxims of his adminiſtration. 


The ceconomical diſpoſition of this mo- 
narch, however his foes may have ſtigma- 
tiſed it, argued no want of generoſity. He 
ſeldom, if ever, denied a juſt recompence 
to thoſe who had a right to claim it. He 
regularly paid all his debts ; and though 
frequently harſh and ungracious in his 


manners, 
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manners, he contributed bountifully to the 
relief of many individuals; as well as to 
ſeveral uſeful foundations: a 
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Among other inſtances of his munifi- 
cence, in order to encourage a martial turn 
in youths of reputable families, he did 
two things equally Judicious and beneficial 
to the parties concerned. The firſt was to 
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inſtitute in his principal cities academies 


of cadets, or young gentlemen, who were 


educated at his expence, and trained up in 4 
the branches of knowledge requiſite for an 5 
officer. The ſecond was to enjoin every 5 
one of his generals, to take under his pa- A 
tronage and tuition ſome youth well de- A 
ſcended, but of ſlender means, and to qua- 1 
lify him in the completeſt manner for a I 
military life. For the due performance of . : 
this provident injunction, a liberal allow- | 
ance was made, and proper notice. taken U 
K 4 "va I 
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of thoſe whoſe pupils were the moſt for- 


ward, and did the moſt eee to their 
tutors. 


A prince, whoſe whole life was ſpent in 
exertions. of this kind, merits undoubtedly 
to be recorded as a benefacter to his coun- 
try, whatever flaws may otherwiſe ſully 
the brightneſs of his character. 


To him, therefore, may juſtly be aſetibed 
the ſolid ſubſtantial power, of Which his 
illuſtrious ſucceſſor togk poſſeſſion at his 
demiſe. When he aſcended the thirone, in 
ſeventeen hundred thirteen, the -fvilitary. , 
farce of his dominions did not amount to 
thirty thouſand men: at his death, in ſe- | 
venteen hundred forty, it conſiſted of near 
one hundred thouſand ; and they were uni- 
verſally eſteemed the fineſt troops, in Eu- 
_ without exception. This mighty 


army 
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army was maintained without oppreſſing | 
his country: on the contrary, it flourithed | 
in arts and commerce; its people were 


richer than at any former period, and the 


public revenue was incomparably larger. 
But this was owing to the ſagacious ar- 
rangements he was continually making, 


much more than to any additional applica- 
tion to the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects. 


It is not then without great reaſon, that 
he was reputed the wiſeſt prince in his 
time. His capacity and diſcernment ex- 
tended equally to great and to minute oc- 
currences. It was by embracing at once 
objects of the higheſt and ſlendereſt im- 
portance that his comprehenſive mind faw 
their reciprocal ſubſerviency to each other, 
This happy, but rare talent, was the foun- 
dation of the proſperity with which his 


reign was accompanied ; and by the exten- 
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five benefits, of which it was productive, 
appears indubitably the moſt valuable of 
thoſe qualifications that are deſirable in a 
ſovereign. 
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Cauſes of Emigration in Germany — Propenſity of 
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the Germans of all Ranks, to quit their Country in 
Search of better Fortune — Their Sueceſs in va- 
rious Countries, through their Induſtry, Abilities, 
and Merit— Reſolution, Perſeverance, and Dexte- 
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rity of the Germans, in their Enterpriſes Pecu- 


4 
liarly qualified to riſe in the World — Narrow Cir- x 
cumſtances of moſt of the German Gentlemen — 1 ; 
Family Pride of the German Nobility — Their i 
Contempt of the mercantile and trading Claſſes — A 
Capriciouſneſs of ſome German Princes— Evil Ef- 4 
ſects of exceſſive Reſpect for the Great — Eagerneſs A 
of the Germans to be employed in the Courts of g. 
their Princes — Contraſted with the French and A 
the Engliſh in this Particular. 1 
1 


LENI Try, in the exerciſe of their re- 
ſpective power, is peculiarly neceſſary to 
the 
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the ſovereigns in Germany, from the per- 
nicious conſequences with which the re- 


verſe ſeldom. fails to be attended. 


Through the contiguouſneſs of each 
other's dominions, and the obvious faci- 
lity of quitting them, princes are liable to 
loſe not only the affections, but alſo the 


perſons of their ſubjects i in caſes of mal- 
treatment. This is. a truth too frequently 
verified by thoſe ernigrations that have left 
ſome parts of Germany almoſt deſolate, 
and which are, at the ſame time, the more 
detrimental to the country thus forſaken, 
as the loſs uſually conſiſts of the moſt ac- 


tive. and enterpriſing; and therefore the 
moſt uſeful members of the community. 
None but ſuch have courage enough to 
think of. encountering the hardſhips and 
variety, of obſtacles that uſually accom- 


pany 


a N 
pany an attempt to ſettle in a foreign 
country. | 


Ex perience has ſhewn, that emigrators 
are generally men of uncommon induſtry 
and perſeverance. Their conſciouſneſs of 
theſe qualities is the very motive that in- 
duces them to remove from the ſcene of 
oppreſſion, in queſt of that countenance 
and protection which induſtry and a diſpa- | | 
ſition to employ one's faculties to the beſt | f 


advantage, are ſure of meeting with under 
a wiſe and equitable government. 


. — . 
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While multitudes of the inferior and 
laborious claſſes are chus driyen by ill 
uſage to abandon their native ſoil, it as fre- 
quently happens, that, from the like 1 impa- 
tience, either of real or of fancied i injuries, 
the nobility and gentry of Germany, with- 
out the leaſt heſitation, forlake the ſervice 
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of thoſe ſovereigns, at whoſe behaviour to 
them they have taken offence, in expecta- 
tion of meliorating their fortune elſewhere, 
But what is yet more remarkable, they are 
no leſs ready, without pretending any cauſe 
of complaint, to abandon them on the 
lighteſt | proſpect of greater advantage. 


In this they pretty much reſemble the 
Swiſs; a people irreproachable in every 
part of their character, excepting that in- 
diſcrimin ation with which they proſtitute 
their valour for the ſake of gain. An apo» 
logy of ſome weight occurs, however, in 
favour of theſe, when we reflect that the 
ſafety of the republic, which is unable of 


itſelf to maintain large ſtanding armies, 


partly authoriſes this policy; as from the 
great number of their countrymen, in the 
pay of more opulent nations, they are al» 
ways ſure, upon any emergency, to be ſup- 


plied 
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plied with experienced officers and troops, 
and thus reap that advantage of war in 2 
Rate of profound peace. | 


In the fame manner perſons of ability. 
throughout Germany are too much at the 
command of the higheſt bidder, and pro- 
feſs very little attachment to their native 
ſovereigns, or even to their own country. 

The German princes are ſo thoroughly 
ſenſible of this, that they make no diffi- 
culty in beſtowing their confidence and fa- 
vour upon any native of the empire indiſ- 
criminately, and are very far from reſtrict- 
ing their choice to thoſe born within their 
own dominions. Many of the principal 
perſonages in the different courts are abſo- 
lutely ſtrangers there in point of birth and 
family connections. The celebrated Count 
F leming, prime miniſter to Frederic Au- 


guſtus, 
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; guſtus, king of Poland, and elector of 
Saxony, was born à ſubject of Branden- 


burgh. Count Wartemberg, a long time 
the noted favourite of Frederic, the firſt 


King of Pruſſia, was a Palatine. 


Though ſuch a diſpoſition of mind may 
be favourable to emulation in the improve- 
ment and exertion of genius and capacity, 
yet it cannot fail to extinguiſh the ſpirit of 
patriotiſm, by creating an indifference for 


perſons and places, which gradually ter- 


minates in ſelfiſhneſs and venality. 


Few People abandon their country with 


leſs reluctance than the Germans. Pecu- 
niary vicws, religious perſecutions, and 


flights from domeſtic troubles and miſe- 


Ties, have, during the two laſt centuries, 


drained Germany of a prodigious number 


of its inhabitants. The lower clafles in 


particular 
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particular furniſh a perpetual ſupply to the 
united provinces of the Netherlands. Theſe 
had long ago, from various caufes, been 
depopulated, were it not for this unceaſing 
influx of foreign multitudes, whoſe indi- 
gence and laboriouſneſs render them of im- 
mediate utility to that induſtrious and pro- 
vident ſtate, | 


Ambition as often leads the better ſort 
abroad in ſearch of honour and promotion. 
As they are commonly men of daring dif- 
poſitions, they leave no methods untried to 
arrive at the higheſt preferments, careleſs 
of the danger attending the means of their 
exaltation, and reſolutely intent to procure 
and maintain it at all events, Thus it was 
the famous Baron Goertz obtained the fa- 
vour of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, 
in whoſe right he governed that kingdom 
in ſuch a manner as coſt him his life. 


L Thus, 
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Thus, in our own times, the equally-noted 
Baron Neuhoff aſpired at no leſs than a 
diadem ; the temporary poſſeſſion of 
which ſerved only to embitter the calami- 
ties and diſtreſſes of every denomination 
which that unhappy gentleman ſeemed, as 
it were, peculiarly fated to encounter. 


Others have been more ſucceſsful ; and 
by contenting themſelves with leſs elevated 
ſtations, have enjoyed them with greater 
ſecurity, 


__ > Impartiality requires it, in the mean 


time, to be acknowledged, that none of 
thoſe princes and ſtates, in whoſe ſervice 
they have been employed, have had cauſe 
to repent the truſt repoſed in their abilities. 
Their charaQter ftands high in every Euro- 
pean nation for fidelity, as well as for 


valour. Many of the firſt potentates have 
4 choſen 


1 


choſen their chief commanders out of offi- 
cers of the German nation. The repub- 
lies of Venice, and of the ſeven United 
Provinces, the latter particularly, have long 
teſtified the higheſt predilection in their fa- 
vour. Their beſt generals came from Ger- 
many. Other countries have been no leſs 
indebted for their military ſucceſſes, to the 
courage and capacity of the natives of the 
empire. France, for inſtance, never will for- 
get its obligations to the great Marſhal Saxe, 
the only general who ſuſtained effectually 
the reputation of its arms in the war pre- 
ceding the two laſt. Neither will England 
ever loſe the remembrance of the victo- 
rious commander of her armies in Ger- 


many, Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, 


The Germans poſſeſs, in a peculiar de- 
gree, that highly uſeful art in men of the 
world, of reconciling a bold and reſolute 
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ſpirit with a pliancy of temper, and a ſup- 
pleneſs of behaviour, accordin g as their in- 
tereſt requires they ſhould aſſume either of 
theſe different characters. From this well- 
timed dexterity in the management of their 
concerns, they derive that permanency of 
good fortune which attends them ſo re- 
markably through the variety of trials 
which their reſtleſs purſuits of high pro- 


motions engage them in. 


No country in Europe furniſhes ſo many 
examples of individuals making their way 
through difficulties, by dint of patience in 
waiting for occaſions to make a timely uſe 
of their abilities. Senſible that theſe are 
ineffectual, without the intervention of fa- 
vourable accidents, they beware of all 
hurry and precipitation, and reſerve them- 
ſelves with a calm and compoſed vigilance 


for the arrival of thoſe events, which, by 
6 diſcern- 


[ 149 J 
diſcernment and diligence, are converted 
into fortunate opportunities ; and without 


the co-operation of which the greateſt ca- 
pacity muſt fail, 


- In the mean time, as their fortunes are 
commonly very circumſcribed, care is taken 
to give them the advantages of ſuch an 
education as may completely fit them to 
anſwer the views propoſed in their favour. 
They are not only inſtructed in literature, 


but ſent betimes abroad to learn the world 


by travelling, not as men poſſeſt of afflu- 
ence, but as individuals who ſeek to im- 
prove themſelves by acquiring that various 
kind of knowledge which every country 
affords to the attentive part of mankind. 


It is no new obſervation, that the Ger- 
mans are the moſt diligent of all travellers 


in their examination of what is deſerving 
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1. 490] 
of curioſity in all places, and that they be- 
ſtow, in particular, uncommon pains in 
ſtudying the languages and politics of the 
countries they viſit, f 


By exertions of this kind they render 
their travels highly profitable, and obtain a 
ſtock of knowledge and experience equally 
uſeful and ornamental in the track which 


they mean to purſue, 


Thus accompliſhed, they return to their 


country with a well- grounded hope and 


confidence of gratifying thoſe expectations 
of riſing and making a figure in the world, 
which their aſſiduous cares have given 
them a right to form. 


In addition to this plan of education, 
which is ſteadily purſued by all who can 
any ways afford it, and of which the bene- 


fits 
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fits are ſo apparent, they are endued with 
that firmneſs of ſoul which foreſees, and 
is not deterred by obſtructions. They con- 
duct their undertakings with an obſtinacy 
that lays no diſappointments to heart, and 
continue unſhaken in their determinations 


in ſpite of repeated diſcouragements. 


Hence, after a long exertion of conſtancy 
and perſeverance in any project, ſhould all 
their endeavours prove fruitleſs, and no 
probability remain of their meeting with 
fucceſs from that quarter to which their 
firſt proſpeds were directed, as their incli- 
nations are wedded to no ſpot or ſet, they 
ſhift the ſcene of action without the leaſt 
repugnance, and proceed to a recommence- 
ment of their primitive plan with unabated 
alacrity. In conſequence of this unde- 
ſpondency, this mental vigour, that never 
loſes hope, they ſeldom fail to overcome all 
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obſtacles, and ſoon or late complete the 
execution of their deſigns. 


A tenaciouſneſs of their original aims is 
ſo deeply rooted in their minds, that when, 
from the conſciouſneſs of their ſuperior 
endowments, they have indulged them- 
{elves in the moſt ambitious proſpects, they 

are amazingly firm and unremitting in 
their efforts, and ſanguine in the expecta- 
tions to compaſs their ends. What is no 
leſs obſervable, ſingular, and romantic, as 
this frame of mind may appear, they gene- 
rally find their account in it. 

Moſt of the German gentlemen are what 
che French very pertinently call, /o/dats de 

fortune, ſoldiers of fortune, or more pro- 
| perly, hunters of preferment. It 1s not, 
therefore, ſurpriſing they ſhould eagerly 


watch, and readily ſciſe the minuteſt op- 


portuni- 


L 353 ] 
portunities of bettering their condition. 
This no individuals Whatever can ſtand a 
fairer chance of doing, as they are not dif- 
ficult to pleaſe, and willing to accept of any 
offer, however ſmall the lucre, provided 
the employment be genteel. Hence it 1s 
the German armies are ſo full of perſons 
of birth, and that the ſlendereſt military 
offices have often been gladly embraced, as 
the ſole means of ſubſiſtence and ſupport, 
by many whoſe merit has, in proceſs of 
time, raiſed them to the higheſt prefer- 


ments in their profeſſion. 


A narrowneſs of circumſtances attends, 
indeed, not only moſt of the German no- 
bility and gentry, but even not a few of 


their petty princes. Several of them have 


ſometimes been driven to the ſame ſhifts 
in order to maintain their ſtate and gran- 


deur, and, perhaps, to mend the breaches 


in 
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in their income, occaſioned by the extrava- 
gance of their predeceſſors, or their own, 
as inferior individuals have recourſe to for 
the preſervation of their credit, or to repair 
their ſhattered fortunes. Thus alienations 
and mortgages are no very rare tranſactions 
in ſome of theſe courts. Hence, too, that 
grand reſtorer of diſordered affairs, a weal- 
thy bride, is ſought after with no little ſo- 
licitude. Though Germanic pride will not 
ſtoop to one of ignoble origin, yet they 
who are penurious will, in favour of an 
ample dowry, act with extraordinary con- 
deſcenſion, and gloſs over many conſidera- 
tions that would appear very offenſive to 
their haughtineſs, if they were in a condi- 
tion to indulge it. Even to thoſe who are 
in affluence, a rich wife is no indifferent 
object; and few German princes, if any, 
care to marry without a large portion, 


If 


( 5 1 

If ſovereigns are led by ſuch motives, 
well may their principal ſubjects follow the 
example ; and this 1s done accordingly in 
the fulleſt latitude. As theſe arenot bound 
by the ſame reſtriftions, their choice has a 
larger field to, range in. They readily, 
therefore, and ſeldom unſucceſsfully, pay 
their addreſſes to the opulent heireſſes in the 
commercial claſſes, who ſeem in Germany 
leſs apt than elſewhete to reje& the ſuit of 
a man adorned with honourable appella- 
tions. Yet ſuch is the prepoſſeſſion in fa- 
vour of deſcent and pedigree, that, not- 
withſtanding the wife of a man under the 
degree of a prince, though beneath him 
in point of birth, is allowed to bear his 
title, ſhe muſt lay it to her account, if her 
parentage be obſcure, to meet with endleſs 
flights and mortifications from thoſe ladies 
who happen to be better born, This ill- 
natured arrogance is often carried ſo far as 
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to refuſe her admittance into their circles 
and aflemblies, to ſhun her very acquaint- 
ance, and even to deny her the common 
civilities of ſalutation and polite notice in 


any accidental intercourſe. 


The abſurdity of theſe family prejudices 
is certainly carried to a greater height in 
Germany than in any other country in Eu- 
rope: fo far, that if a perſon of princely 
birth marries a lady of a rank inferior to 
that of counteſs, he gives her his left hand 
in the nuptial ceremony ; and the inter- 
vention of the emperor himſelf is neceſſary 
to enable their poſterity to inherit their ho- 
nours and eſtates. Nor can this be done 
but by formally creating her a princeſs of 
the empire; otherwiſe the match remains 


diſgraceful, and the wife is not even 


allowed to bear the huſband's name. 


This 


1-0 5 
This ridiculous haughtineſs is an In- - 
curable diſeaſe in moſt parts of Germany, 5 
where a perſon's merit ſeldom gets the | 
better of his want of illuſtrious blood in 1 
the apprehenſions of the generality. Not i 
only the vulgar, but alſo the more decent \ 
clafles are entirely tamed into a mean-ſpi- Y 
rited reverence of their ſuperiors for this 3 
accidental advantage, Even wealth itſelf, . 
however conſiderable, muſt not pretend to a 


. .* * —— . = 
enter the liſts of competition with it. 1 


Attentive travellers have frequently ob- | | 
ſerved, that of all European nations the 
Putch are leaſt reſpected among the Ger- 
mans, as being a people of mere traders, 
wholly taken up with the purſuits of a 
mercantile life, and avid only of gain. 
Notwithſtanding the immenſe opulence of 
many individuals of that republic, they 
meet with no deference on that account 

when- 
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1 
whenever they happen to be in Germany, 


_ unlefs it be from thoſe who may have formed 


deſigns on their money. All other perſons 


of any rank treat them without ceremony, 


and are even forward to let them under. 


ſtand how little they value a merely com- 


mercial character, however fupported by 
riches, and in how flender an eſtimation 
they hold their countrymen in ſpite of 
their vaſt opulence. 


This uncivil uſage of a nation, of which 
the Germans have certainly no right to 
complain, and of whoſe finances many of 
them frequently ſtand in need, is too com- 


mon even among Germans of ſuperior un- 


derſtanding : but they are hurried away by 


the torrent of prepoſſeſſion that induces 
them to undervalue all rank -not founded 


on birth, or on military or intellectual 


merit. That which a man claims in vir- 


tug 


( 159 J 
rue of his ſuperior wealth they poſitively 
refuſe to admit, and are even yiolent in 
venting their indignation and contempt 
upon ſuch as preſume to aſſume the cha- 


rater of perſons of conſequence on that 
account. 


Hence it is that merchants and men of 
buſineſs, however extenſive and uſeful it 
may be to ſociety, and however reſpectable 
for their profeſſional knowledge, their in- 
duſtry, affluence, and integrity, are ſtill 
conſidered as individuals of ſmall impor- 
tance among thoſe whoſe names are graced 
with ſome titular appendages, from the 
gilded premier who baſks in the ſun-ſhine 

of favour, to the needy gentleman who 
| bears indigence patiently, in hopes of pre- 
ferment, and regularly attends in the mean 


time at the diſtribution of his maſter's 


forage : a practice that ſufficiently ſhows 
the 
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the poverty of thoſe who accept of ſuch a 
donation. 


Well may theſe, however, comfort them- 
ſelves with expectations of riſing in their 
turn; as it has been occaſionally among 
them, that no few of the German princes, 
in ſome of their capricious fits, have 


thought proper to chuſe their favourites. 


Neither, indeed, need any of their cour- 
tiers be apprehenſive of a deficiency of ta- 
lents to fill adequately fo brilliant a poſt. 
A dexterity in horſemanſhip, in the uſe of 
arms, or ſome other accompliſhment of 
that kind, or even of much inferior ſtamp, 
ſuch as cheſs, cards, or dice, has more than 
once attracted the notice, and procured the 
benevolence of a ſovereign, and proved of 
more efficacy in the advancement of their 


fortunes 


1 
fortunes than the moſt valuable qualifiea- 
tions would, in all likelihood, have done. 


Thus, by playing ſkilfully at cheſs, a 
gentleman of the name of Kamk inſinu- 
ated himſelf into the good graces of Fre- 
deric, the firſt king of Pruſſia. This mo- 


narch, whoſe inconſtant diſpoſition induced 


him to appoint and diſmiſs perſons in office - 
without much heſitation, was ſo captivated | y 
with this new favourite, that he diſcarded ' 


an old ſeryant on very light pretences, in 
order to give his employment to the for- 4 
mer; by whoſe ſuggeſtions the court of : 


that prince long was governed, | | Y 


In much the ſame manner had the con- 
ſtable of Luines, the minion of wk the 
Thirteenth of France, made his way to 
greatneſs, by his complete {kill in ſportſ- 
: M | manſhip, 
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manſhip, and by initiating his maſter in 


the diverſions of the field. 


Such paſſages remind one of the ſtory 
told of a Turkiſh emperor, who conferred 
an eminent poſt upon one of his gardeners, 
to reward his dexterity in planting cab- 
bages. 


Though inſtances of this ſpecies of folly 
are not, as it appears, unknown elſewhere, 
yet they are much more frequent in Ger- 
many, from the multiplicity of odd cha- 
rafters in a country where ſovereigns 
abound ; many of whom render themſelves 
remarkable through a fondneſs and affecta- 


tion of ſingularities. 


It ought, however, to be duly noticed, 
that in the midſt of theſe fanciful indul- 


gences the German princes are uſually not 


apt 


[+ 103 ] 
apt to loſe ſight of their more ſubſtantial 
concerns. Theſe are generally entruſted 
to expert hands, and ſeldom ſacrificed to 
the injudicious management of the mere 
inſtruments of their amuſements. Such 
even as are moſt addicted to their pleaſures 
have commonly reaſon enough to conſult 
their honour and intereſt in eſſential con- 


CErns» 


Men of a contemplative and philoſophi- 
cal caſt are often prone to complain, that 


mankind too readily bends before indivi- 


duals poſſeſſed of power, and by the hu- 


mility, or rather the adulation, of their be- 
haviour, fill their ſuperiors with much 
higher notions of their importance than 
they would entertain, were no farther 
homage paid to them than is abſolutely re- 
quiſite to render their ſtations and perſons 


re ſpectable in the eye of the community. 


M 2 Certain 
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Certain it is, that an unneceſſary mea- 
ſure of that reverential awe which is due 
to lawful authority is equally pernicious to 
thoſe who give and to thoſe who receive 
it. It degrades the former by depreſſing 
their minds, and lowering the opiuion 
which human nature has a right to enter- 
tain of its dignity and rights. It lifts the 
latter above the condition which was meant 
to be aſſigned to them. They gradually, 
and almoſt imperceptibly, learn to under- 
value, and at laſt to deſ piſe thoſe who pay 
them ſuch boundleſs homage. Exceſſive 
reſpect 1s therefore no leſs injurious to man- 
kind than unworthy of their character, 
and tends evidently to corrupt the beſt diſ- 
poſitions in thoſe who are appointed to rule 


over them. 


The rigorous inculcators of theſe no- 
tions, and eſpecially the abettors of the re- 


publiean 


[ 165 J 
publican ideas of equality, cannot fail, 
therefore, to be highly offended at the pro- 
digious deference and veneration that ſove- 
reignty meets with in Germany, much be- 


yond what is ſeen in moſt other -parts of 


Europe. 


The natives of the empire, thoſe only 
excepted who belong to the imperial and 


free cities, are uncommonly ſubmiſſive and 


reſpectful to their various ſovereigns. Sel- 
dom, if ever, do they ſhew the leaſt pro- 
penſity to oppoſe their will. Acquieſcence 
in their meaſures, and obſequiouſneſs to 


their commands, is what they univerſally 


and readily profeſs. 


They hold it at the ſame time no incon- 
ſiderable a diſtinction to be employed in 
ſome manner about the perſons of their 


princes. All individuals, whoſe condition, 


M 3 circum- 
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circumſtances, or capacity, are above the 


common level, ſtrenuouſly endeavour to re- 
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commend themſelves to their notice and 


eſteem, in order to obtain a ſhare of their 


. — K „ * 4 


truſt, and participate in the management 


of their affairs. 


In this particular the Germans ſympa- 
thiſe greatly with the French; moſt of 
whom that are able to purchaſe or procure 


it are very deſirous of being diſtinguiſhed 


by exerciſing ſome function at court. 


Herein it is obſervable, that they both 
widely differ from the Engliſh, who, of 
all Europeans, teſtify the moſt avowed in- 
difference to ſuch promotions, any farther 
than they may conduce to their immediate 
ſupport or intereſt. The diſtinction which 


ſuch advancements may confer is what 


they leaſt value; whereas it is, on the con- 


trary, 


( 167 J 

trary, the gratification reſulting to their 
vanity from the poſſeſſion of ſuch employ- 
ments that principally ſtimulates both the 
French and the Germans in the uncommon 


pains they take in order to arrive at them, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the lower Claſſes in Germany Of ſome German 
Cuſtoms — German Literati -— State of Arts, 
Learning, and Literature, in Germany — Ridicu- 
lous Opinions lately current among the Germans 
— Superſtitious Notions and Practices ſtill preva- 
lent in many Parts of Germany — Credulous Dif- 


poſition of the Germans — Odd Uſages in ſome 
Places of Germany. 


TI E inferior claſſes in Germany, though 
far from deficient in ſolid ſubſtantial ſenſe, 


yet are, in many reſpects, what the French 


have juſtly enough ſtiled them, epars et ma- 


teriels, dull and heavy. 


The reciprocal intercourſe between indi- 


viduals, even when convened with an in- 


tent 
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tent to relaxation, has little of that intel- 
lectual feſtivity which, in ſome nations, is 
the very life of ſocial meetings. The uſual 
ſubjects of their converſation are the reſult 
of the current buſineſs of the day, and 
turn too much on thoſe incidents that ariſe 
from the ſpeaker's profeſſion to afford en- 
tertainment to ſuch as have no connection 
with it. Topics of this nature, with ſuch 
as are produced by the public tranſactions 
of the times, and accompanied with plen- 
tiful compotations, ſeaſoned occaſionally 
with ſome bacchanalian mirth, generally 


conſtitute their convivaal recreations. 


This cuſtom of exceſſive carouſing was 
formerly thought conduciye to a much bet- 
ter purpoſe than merely to procure jollity 
and merriment to the living only. The 
dead alſo were imagined to receive thereby 


ſome 
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ſome advantage—an opinion that was once 


prevalent in no few diſtricts of Germany. 


Strange conceits and practices have, in 
the ſucceſſion of ages, prevailed not only 
among the rude and barbarous, but nn 
the enlightened nations. Some of the moſt 
civiliſed people of old uſed to bring forth 
the images of their deceaſed friends, by 
way of commemorating the joys they had 
formerly partaken in their company. The 
Aborigines of America at this day go much 
; farther, and produce the very carcaſes and 
ſkeletons of their departed relations and 
familiars in the ſolemn feaſts and feſtivals, 
which are publicly held at ſtated periods in 
order to perpetuate their remembrance. In 
ſome parts of Spain they conclude inter- 
ments with a refreſhment and a ſong, the 
burden of which is, viva el muerto, long 


hive the dead. There are alſo particular 
days 


1 ] 
days and occaſions in England whereon we 
drink to the memory of celebrated names. 
It remained for the Germans to adopt the 


notion, that the dead could derive benefit 


from a copious conſumption of liquor by 


the living. 


The politer ſort of people in Germany 
are frequently not much leſs guilty of in- 
temperance in their cups than the lower — 
-a vice unhappily too general among all 
conditions and degrees. Both high and 
low are almoſt equally addicted to it. Even 
the literati, who, in moſt other countries, 
are profeſſed votaries of ſobriety, cannot, 


in this drinking region, reſiſt the torrent of 


example. 


Theſe latter form a numerous body in 
Germany, where that ſpecies of learning, 
: Which conſiſts in a ſuperficial acquaintance 


with, 


C 73 J 
with, and inelegant uſe of the Latin tongue, 


is common, and diffuſed throughout the 


loweſt ſtations. 


The fact is, that Germany is in a man- 
ner overrun with what the world is uſually 
pleaſed to term ſcholars; moſt of whom 
would undoubtedly have made a much 
more advantageous figure, and have been 
of more utility to the community, as well 


as to themſelves, in any other ſituation 


whatſoever. 


This inundation of ſcholarſhip, if one 
may ſo expreſs it, proceeds from the faci- 
lity of receiving a claſſical education, nnd 
the conſequent unaptitude, or rather un- 
willingneſs, in moſt individuals, to apply 
themſelves to any calling of a different caſt, 
after having expended the prime of life in 
acadenucal ſtudies, and contracted, through 
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length of time, that peculiar habit of mind 
which they occaſion. 


Hence no country is more largely ſtocked 
with authors, or, to ſpeak with more pro- 
priety, with dealers in bookiſh knowledge ; 
men whoſe voluminous compilations may 
not improperly be conſidered as immenſe 
magazines of erudition, collected for the 
uſe of perſons of genius, as labourers pre- 


pare materials to be employed under the di- 


rection of artiſts. 


It is, indeed, highly deſerving of obſer- 
vation, that no country in Europe contains 
ſo many univerſities as Germany, amount- 
ing to near forty ; and that with ſo many 
helps, the natives, though forming incom- 
parably the moſt populous nation in Eu- 
rope, have hitherto exhibited none of thoſe 


ſuperior 


6 OF | 
ſuperior ſpecimens of wit that have been 


produced in other countries. 


France, Italy, Spain, and England, have 
given to the world ſome compoſitions of 
the firſt-rate merit in the line of original 


genius, while thoſe of Germany are yet to 
come. 


Such as have appeared of late years, 
though excellent in their kind, cannot, 
however, be claſſed with the great produc- 
tions of the above-mentioned people, and 
claim evidently but a ſecond place in the 
opinion of all the reſt of Europe. 


But the very great ardour with which 


the Germans now cultivate their language, 
promiſes that, in due time, it will alſo af- _ Col 
ford its ſhare of maſterpieces. The long 8 
neglect to which it has been condemned 
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for ages, and the ſole uſe of the Latin 
tongue by the literati during that period, 
ſtifled the exertions to bring it forward, 
which were occaſionally made. Better 
hopes are now entertained from the emula- 
tion with which the Germans have peruſed 
the performances of thoſe modern nations 
that have flouriſhed in literature. The 
progreſs already made leaves no, doubt of 
their becoming at laſt no leſs ſucceſsful in 


the ſame career. 


The Germans are great readers, and 
there is no nation upon earth more capable 
of, and more addicted to, the moſt intenſe 
application. Hence they have always re- 
markably ſucceeded in thoſe ſtudies that 
require much labour and patience, and in 
thoſe profound diſquiſitions wherein there 
is more exerciſe for the judgement than the 
imagination. They excel in mathematics 


and 


(ff 
and in experimental learning, ſuch as 
pliyſic, botany, chymiſtry, and in all the 
numerous branches of natural philoſophy. 


Nor are they leſs eminent in juriſpru- 
dence and the knowledge of civil law. 


Herein they are the moſt converſant of all 


the Europeans, and have ſhone more con- 
ſpicuouſly than any modern nation ſince the 


decline of the Roman empire. 


In the ſcience of hiſtory and antiquity 
they yield to no people, and eſpecially in 
the compoſition of laborious comments 
upon claſſical authors, in the elucidation of 


whom their induſtry and patience are inde- 


fatigable. 


It were to be wiſhed, that to the extra- 
ordinary diligence, with which they apply 
to theſe various objects, they would add a 
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proportionable meaſure of vivacity in the 
ſtile and manner. It is here they are prin- 
cipally defictent. Their language is correct, 
and their reflections judicious; but they 


adhere ſo cloſely to the ſubjeds they treat 
of, which are moſt frequently of a dry, 


unattractive nature to the generality of rea- 


ders, that people of a lively turn ſoon grow 
tired of their performances. | 


They forget that it is owing purely to 
the ſkill with which able writers enliven 
treatiſes. of ſuch a nature, that they are 
able to procure them readers, as the mere 
knowledge of the facts they contain is ſel- 
dom intereſting to individuals, or of any 
importance to ſociety. But this is a truth 
to which few German commentators ſeem 
to pay attention. Their ardour in the en- 
planation of things of little, if any, mo- 
ment, is often as great as if they were of 


4 | the 
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the higheſt conſequence; to which, when ; 
inſipidity of method is ſuperadded, we are 
not app to be ſurpriſed they ſhould ſo fre- 
quently afford neither inſtruction nor 


amuſement. 


Notwithſtanding theſe deficiencies, it 
would be highly unjuſt not to acknow- 
ledge, that the capacity of the Germans is 
uncommonly ſtrong and uſeful in ſolid and 
material points. Their imagination, if not 
ſo graceful and pleaſing as that of ſome 
other people, is fertile and inventive in the 
moſt extenſive degree. Their comprehen- 
ſion is clear, and their penetration deep. 


They view objects with a piercing ken, if 


one may ſo expreſs it. Though they are 


too apt to dwell upon needleſs circum- 


ſtances, and to ſwell into a tedious redun- 


dancy, whoever will ſubmit to accompany 


them patiently through the length of the 
N 2 road 
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road they may think proper to lead him, 
will uſually find himſelf abundantly re- 


warded at his journey's end. 


Nor ſhould we forget that Germany is 
the undoubted ſoil where ſome of the moſt 
celebrated diſcoveries have been produced 
in latter ages. The arts of printing and 
gunnery had their birth in this country, as 
well as ſeveral others; ſuch, for inſtance, 

as the divers methods of engraving, which 


were either invented there, or firſt reduced 


to utility. 


In all theſe, as well as the polite arts of 
painting, architecture, and muſic, the Ger- 
mans make a reſpectable figure even among 
the moſt expert. They were, during the 
middle ages, eſteemed as complete archi- 

tects as any in Europe. The durability of 
their edifices is particularly remarkable, as 


well | 
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B 
well as their ſpaciouſneſs, and the inge- 
nuity of their contrivance. Their painters 
have been ſo numerous and eminent as to 
have conſtituted a ſchool inferior, in the 
opinion of ſome, to none but the Italian. 
In muſic their talents are highly valued. 
The name of a Handel ſtands on a par with 


that of a Corelli, and in ſome countries 
above it. 


It is rather ſurpriſing that, with ſo de- 
cided an aptitude for ſuch of the fine arts 
as fall under the eye and ear, they ſhould 
ſo long have remained in a ſtate of inferi- 
ority to their neighbours, in thoſe that re- 
late to wit and fancy. It is only of late 
they have began to emerge, for which no 


cauſe appears aſſignable but that already 
hinted, the neglect during lo long ga time 


to cultivate and poliſh their own language. 
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What the Germans ſeem chiefly to aim 
at 1n their undertakings, i is the ſurpriſing, 
or the prodigious. Many of their mecha- 
nical productions are of the former kind. 
This is a branch in which they have for 
ages been the moſt noted of all Europeans. 
In the ſecond kind they claim no leſs no- 
tice. The famous tun at Heidelberg is a 
ſtriking inſtance of their turn for devices 
of this nature. A tub capable of contain- 


ing two hundred tons of wine was a fabri- 


cation no leſs ſtu pendous for the purpoſe 
intended, than the idea itſelf was ynac- 
countably ſtrange and original. 


In their literary enterpriſes they ſeem no 
leſs intent upon extcuding them to an enor- 
mous fize, as if the quantity were deſigned 


to ſhield the quality of the performance, 
and as if the immenſity of a work conſti- 
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tuted the principal merit of a writer, and 
conferred 
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conferred the moſt ſubſtantial title to learn- 
ing and reputation. 


Among the vaſt collections of books that 
fill the German libraries, none make ſo 
conſiderable an appearance as their law 
tracts, ſprung from the endleſs variety of 
regulations that have neceſſarily taken place 
in a country where there are ſo many ſo- 
vereigns and ſtates entitled to frame them, 
They form accordingly a corpus juris truly 
formidable and tremendous, ſuch a body 
of laws as would aſtoniſh, and almoſt de- 
ter from their peruſal, men leſs reſolute in 
their application to this ſtudy than the Ger- 


mans, 


It is not, however, without adequate en- 
couragement, that they beſtow ſuch infi- 
nite pains on this branch of knowledge, 


The courts of judicature in Germany fur- 
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niſh a world of occupation to the lawyers, 
the moſt lucrative of all liberal profeſſions 
in the empire. Every prince and indepen- 
dent ſtate are moſt perſeveringly watchful 
and jealous of their innumerable rights, 


privileges, and prerogatives. To ſupport 


the moſt trivial of which, (and theſe are 


not a few,) as well as the moſt material, 


no litigation is eſteemed too tedious or ex: 


penſive. 


Excluſive of that knowledge and learn · 


ing, of which the objects are viſible and 


certain, no people in Europe have dealt 
more profoundly in lucubrations of an ima- 
ginary nature than the Germans. Till 


within this century many, who were in 


other reſpects no contemptible ſcholars, 


have gone deep into cabaliſtical ſpecula- 


tions. Some ſeriouſly ſtudied judicial aſtro- 
Jogy; others firmly believed the exiſtence 


of 
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of genii, as well as the reality and fre- 


quency of apparitions. 


Of late years &very extraordinary opi- 
nion was broached, and learnedly main- 
tained by ſome of the remaining members 
of thoſe credulous fraternities. This was, 
that the dead ſometimes came out of their 
. graves to ſuck the blood of the living. 
This ridiculous idea, which poſſibly was 
occaſioned by the diſorder called the incu- 
bus, or night mare, ſpread over all Ger- 
many; from whence it found its way into 
the neighbouring countries, It went under 
the denomination of vampiriſm ; and in- 
credible was the number of elaborate diſ- 
ſertations it occaſioned in ſeveral of the 
moſt polite and enlightened nations in Eu- 
rope. The French themſelves did not 
eſcape the infection, and ſeveral books were 
Written among them ou the ſubject. It re- 


mained 
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mained during ſome years uncommonly 
popular and intereſting, and afforded one 
of the many proofs how readily the groſſeſt 
abſurdities can obtain admittance and be- 
lief even among people otherwiſe ſenſible 
and judicious ; and what is more ſurpriſing, 
in an age when mankind is daily ſhak- 
ing off the ſuperſtition of centuries, and 
making rapid ſtrides towards a complete 


liberty of thigking. 


And yet, with all this readineſs and 
warmth in adopting idle notions, the Ger- 
mans are eſteemed much leſs tenacious and 


obſtinate in ſpiritual matters than formerly, 


or than many or moſt of their neighbours. 
It has even been ſaid, that, in ſome places, 


a young woman is now told in the plainef 
terms,on her marrying a man of a different 


perſuaſion from that wherein ſhe has been 


educated, that henceforth ſhe muſt con- 


form 


( & J 
form to the religion of her huſband —an 
evident proof that, to perſons of ſuch a way 
of thinking, it muſt appear a thing of no 
conſequence which of the two was profeſſed. 
Such maxims, it may be added, would 
have ſaved much, controverſy and confu- 


ſion, and prevented the effuſion of much 


blood within the two laſt centuries ' in 


many parts of Europe. 7 


But if there is ſuch a freedom and lati- 5 
tude of thought in ſome of the people of 
Germany, certain it is, on tlie other hand, 

that ſuperſtition is far from being on the 0 


decline every where. 


Among other demonſtrations of the fer- 
vour with which the tenets originating 
from ignorance and debility of underſtand- 
ing are ſtill embraced and maintained, the 


devotion to the hoſt flouriſnes in many 


parts 


11 
parts of Germany at this day with un- 
abated implicineſs of belief in what the Ro- 
miſh divines have aſſerted on this matter. 


It is particularly worth notice, that this 


devotion is the more fervent in the domi- 
nions of the houſe of Auſtria, as the 


princes of that family are thought, by 


their good ſubjects, to owe their temporal 
aggrandiſement to their piety in this re- 
ſpect. Many inſtances of it are cited with 
great applauſe, eſpecially that of Rodol- 


phus, the firſt of that houſe who attained 


to the imperial dignity. Tradition ſays, 
that while count of Hapſburgh only, meet- 
ing with a prieſt on foot, who was carry- 
ing the viaticum to a fick perſon, he 
alighted from his horſe and made him 
mount. 'The prieſt, it is added, propheti- 
cally inſpired, predicted to him, as a re- 
ward for this pious action, his future gran- 
deur and that of his deſcendants. This | 

ſtory 
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ſtory is often in the mouth of the devout 
well-wiſhers to the Auſtrian line; and pic- 
tures of it are frequent both in public 
places, and in private dwellipgs. The ex- 
ample of this emperor has often been fol- 
lowed by ſeveral of his poſterity, as well 
as by other Romiſh ſovereigns, to the great 
edification of their people. 


In Bohemia, one of the principal depen- 
dencies of this family, and where its reli- 
gious zeal has been not a little experienced, 
a faint is worſhipped. at this hour who 
makes as great a figure at Prague, the me- 
tropolis of that kingdom, as our Thomas a 
Becket did of old at Canterbury, and who 


works miracles enow to compoſe a very 


curious legend. His name is Nepomuc, 


and he bids fair, by the rich preſents he 


receives from all quarters in that country, 


to 
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to become in time as wealthy as the Mas 
donna of Lorretto. 


Neither is Germany wanting in miracu- 
lous images of the latter, nor in relics of 
the moſt extraordinary kind. Such as the 
remains of the three kings, or wiſe men, 


preſerved with great care and veneration at 


Cologne; and that rare aſſemblage of ſa- 


cred curioſities at Aix la Chapelle, which, 
at certain periods, draws ſo vaſt a concourſe 
of pilgrims from the remoteſt parts of 
Germany. To fay nothing of the won- 
derful conſecration of the cathedral of that 
city, at which ſaints roſe from their tombs 
to aſſiſt, according to accounts reputed 
authentic by multitudes ; nor of the ſword 
of ſtate brought from Heaven to Charle- 
main, like the celeſtial ſhields formerly 
ſent 'down to Numa Pompilius, and which 
figures among the imperial regalia, as ſtill 


does 
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does among the French, at . Rheims in , 
Champain, the holy vial of oil, which was 
alſo a preſent from above in the days of 


yore, to anoint the kings of France at their 
coronation. 


Many other inſtances of bigotry in Ger- 


many might be enumerated, ſuch as a ce- 


lebrated chapel ſomewhere in the Auſtrian : | | 
diſtriẽts, endowed with ſo many ſpiritual 5 
privileges, that a ſingle maſs ſaid in it is bo 


ſufficient to deliver a ſoul out of purgatory. 
Not to forget their torches of lighted wood, 
blefled and carried about as preſervatives 
againſt fire and lightning; nor their ridi- 
culouſly pious ſalutations of each other at 
certain annual feſtivals ; to which it is not 
ſo amazing that indulgences ſhould be an- 
nexed, conſidering how cheaply they are 
obtained, as that fo ſenſible a man as Pope 


Clement 


t 
Clement the Eleventh ſhould have beer 
their inſtitutor. 


The patronage of a number of ſaints is 
no leſs remarkable a peculiarity among 
thoſe of the Romiſh communion in Ger- 
many, whoſe belief and truſt in the ſuper- 
natural influence of theſe inviſible agents 
induces them to claim their protection, by 
aſſuming a multitude of their names. Thus 
it is not uncommon for one individual to 
be provided with ten or a dozen names of 
faints ; the feſtal days of which he tolem- 
niſes with much punctuality, and loſes no 
opportunity of teſtifying his reſpe& for 
thoſe inhabitants of Heaven. In return, 
he relies not a little upon their intereſt in 
the proſecution of all his affairs, both ſpi- 
ritual and temporal ; as often, perhaps, ap- 
plying to them for their guidance and in- 


ſpiration 
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ſpiration of proper meaſures i in his worldly, 
as in his religious concerns. 


Some, indeed, 1 thought this ſup« 
poſed communication between mankind, 
and the ſpirits of ſuch as are deemed in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a happier ſtate of exiſtence, a no- 
tion highly deſerving of encouragement. 
They imagine that a man, from the leſs 
degree of dread and awe that he feels for 
beings, who were once in the ſame condi- 
tion as himſelf, will probably have the 
more frequent roconrts to them, and in 
conſequence make their lives and actions 


his . and the patterns of his i imitation. 


But they who argue in this manner may, 
with great truth, be anſwered, that an 
improper, and often a diſreſpe&tul, famili- 
arity attends the behaviour of the client 


to-his patrons, in his perpetual demand of 
. on their 
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their aſſiſtance, not unfrequently on the 
moſt trivial, and poſſibly on unyrarraptable 
occaſions. That this imaginary intercour ſe 
is apt ta create and cheriſh. a ſupineneſs and 
ipdolence i in the eſſential concerns of, reli- 
gion, by inducing men to pay leſs atten- 
tion to its moſt material and! im portant prey 
cepts, | than to che trifling duties they have 
impoſed upan themſelves, by way. of ſe⸗ 
curing the, | favour of, thoſe whom they 
have been taught to conſider i in the light of 


73 my 


proteftors—the ſerypulous, exaneſs that 


71 


uſually accompanies the obſervance of theſe 
confemptibls 3 in njynRiqns f ſeldom failing to 


AE 


abate their. afſiduity and care in the, diſ- 
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wy ' 
In this article of their devotion many of 


the Germans of the Romiſh perſuaſion be- 
have with. the utmoſt prepoſterouſneſs. 
Their churches, their houſes, and their 

6 3 prayer 
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prayer books, are'crouded with taſtelefs re- 
preſentations of their celeſtial patrons ; fox 


which they expreſs a reſpect, orrather” a 


fondneſs, approaching to puetflity:© Some 


even go farther; and as" a tokef of their 


attachment and predilection, wear the pic- 
ture of their favourite faint appendant to 


their neck, or faſtened to a button-hole | 


with a ribband, like ſome of the minor ot. 


ders of knighthood. Several even of the 


better ſort are not guiltleſs of theſe foble- 
ries. Notwithſtanding the intermixture of 


Proteſtants and the publiè toleratiom of 


their opinions, and conſequently the op- 
portunities of being cured of ſuch abſurdi- 
dies, ſtill they” are occaſionally practiſed 
with almoſt as much ſervility as ii the moſt 
| _ Romiſh countries. | | 

| 7 0s 
To this exceſs of ſuperſtition in the ins 
vocation of their ſaiiits, one may add theit 
0 2 notorious 
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notorious ſuſceptibility of belief in thoſe 
pious forgeries, calculated by men of more 
ſimplicity than wiſdom to ſerve religious 
purpoſes, but which in reality are only 
proper to excite laughter and deriſion. 


Thus, among other ſilly tales, that of 


Hatto, biſhop of Ments, reported to have 
been devoured by rats for his cruelty to the 
poor, is aſſerted by many with a poſitive- 
neſs that cannot brook the leaſt contradic- 
tion or doubt of the fact. The expulſion 
of that vermin, from a certain provinęę by 
a relation of St. Hubert, is held equally 
unqueſtionable by numbers. 7 1 


Credulity, however, ſeems an epidemi- 
cal. diſeaſe in Germany. Even in Bran- 
denburgh, a Proteſtant country, the ghoſt 
of an old woman, who was diſobliged by 


an elector of that houſe ſome centuries 


ago, has, they ſay, infeſted his poſterity 


4 ; 10 Ever " 


I | y 
ever ſince, and uſually haunts their palaces | 
by way of fignal on their approaching 

death. This abſurd notion is treated with 
more ſeriouſneſs than is credible. It is well 
known that the death of the firſt king of 
Pruſſia was accelerated by a ſudden fright, 
occaſioned by the fight; as he for the mo- 
ment thought, of an apparition, clad' in 
white, the phantom's reputed habit. This 
proved to be his queen, whoſe mind was 
diſordered; and who burſt into his apatt- 
ment, and waked him with great rough- 
neſs and vivlence, as he ſat anne in a 
chair. 
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The fact is, that, notwithſtandin g the 
phlegmatic diſpoſition which preſerves the 
Germans from being eaſily impoſed upon 
in the ordinary occurrences of life; and 
which, one might reaſonably ſuppoſe, 

would have the like effect on other emer- 
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gencies, they fill harbour a ſurpriſing wil 


Iingneſs to admit the — os alto. 


Mſn, and marvellous eveuts. 

i — this hund f Apo y * 
an aptityde to indulge in the moſt ira · 
tional conceits. Witneſs that inſtitution 
of, Friars ſomewhere in Bavaria during the 
laſt century, who are obliged by their ſta» 
tus not only to depend for ſubſiſtence on 
public generoſity, without ſoliciting it, as 
other mendicant orders are allawtd to do, 
but even in caſes of the utmoſt want, to 
wait three entire days before they give no- 


tice of their 
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A nher no zial ridiculous; b but to 
which was ſu opendded a meaſure of * 
mary A the ale of eee 
on the ocean · When ſtorms aroſe at ſea 
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he inhabitants were Thy to 5 up public | 


prayers, that ſuch veſlels as were to be 
wrecked might be driven upon their ſhores, 
in order to benefit by the plunder of them. 
This horrid cuſtom fubſiſted within the 
preſent century, and did not ceaſe until 
prohibited by the government under ſevere 
penalties. F 
It has alſo happened ſometimes, that the 
oddity and apparent whimſicalneſs of ſome 
uſages have been deſigned for political ends. 
It ĩs an eſtabliſhed rule in one of the prin- 
cipal cathedral chapters in Germany, for 
every perſon, before he is admitted a mem- 
ber, to be ſcourged with rods on his bare 
back by the canons, ranged in two rows 
for chat purpoſe. Thus he may be fairly 
ſaid to run the gauntlet for his preferment. 


This ceremony, i may well be pre- 
| 0 4 ſumed, 
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ſumed, was firſt iuvented in order to deter 
perſons belonging to ſoyereign houſes from 
being defirous of obtaining g prebends in this 
church. Such an excluſion preſerves an 
equality among the members of the chap- 
ter, and enables them, on a vacaney of che 
ſee, to exerciſe more freedom i in the choice 
of a ſucceſſor. This might not be the caſe 


were princes to become part of their body. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Germany, a Country full of Prejudices- Inſtances 
of many — Arrogance of the Peaſantry in ſome 
Parts Their exceſſive Servility and AbjeQtnefs in 

| moſt others—Harſh Treatment of them by their 

Maſters Submiſſiveneſs of the Germans to the 

Will and Pleaſure of their Sovereigns—Remark- 
able Humour of a German Prince—Subſerviency 
and Paffiveneſs of Behaviour in the Germans, much 
againſt their natural Inelination. 


Tree is no country in Europe 
wherein men differ more from each other 
than in Germany by the ref] pective contra- 
dictorineſs of their opinion 8, their manners, 
and their purſuits.” 
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| 202 J 
ble than in this extenſive country. Pre- 
judices of the moſt prepoſterous, as well as 
noxious tendency, infect the minds of the 
natives, according as their ſyſtems of go- 
P 2 N to lee u 
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In Ano places hike princes rule and 
nobility abounds, nothing elſe ! is Prized. 


, 


Trades, and the reputable occupations of 
civil life, are held! in contempt. The learned 
profeſſioms are diſregarded, and even the 
exerciſe of magiſtracy itſelf is looked upon 


as diſgraceful. 
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of noble deſcent, to monopoliſe all honour 
and dignity, to themſelves, that as employ- 
ments merely lucrative muſt not, on that 
very account, be accepted by perſons of 
Hirth, under pain of degradation, they have, 
in:order to comfort themſelves for ſo mor- 

tifying 


(203 J | 
tifying an excluſion, fixed a mark of 1 in- 
famy on every kind of buſineſs that may 
be followed by Nen they” call a man of no 


birth. 


The ſame ſort of pride actuates their 


very eceleſiaſties in a degree unknown in 


any other part of Chriſtendom, In moſt» | |; 
if 'not all, of their epiſcopal chapters, abd ] 
in many others, both male and female, | ; 
proofs of nobility, and that of no fecent 1 
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date, are rigidly required before admiſſion. 
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There are even abbeys of Monks, where 
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the like qualifications are inſiſted upon in 
ſuch as are defirous of entering into the 


—— — . 


fraternity; and few of their great con- 


vents, either of men or of women, will ö 
accept of an abbot or abbeſs, the nobleneſs 4 
of whoſe nen 1s not well aſcertained, ( 
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ſions very ſerious altercations, and is not 
unfrequently fo violent and fierce, that, on 
public ſolemnities, inſtances have been 
known of rivals breaking through all de- 
corum, and diſturbing the peace of the 
aflembly, ſooner than make the moſt: tri- 
fling conceſſion on either ſide. Sometimes 
it has bappened that er bodily 
2 count hf Naſſau 1 at has coro- 
nation of an emperor, took precedence. by 
mein force. of a prince of Taxis, whoſe 
title, chough loltier, was inferior to his 


own in . of antiquity. At * times 


r 


peritors have withdrawn to eule matters 
with the Point of their ſwords. 


The - dich, whes of anceſty. is Gi W 
ceivably rooted 3 in the character and maxims 


of n of the, een hate in che 
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rewards they beſtow, and the diſtinctions 


they confer upon individuals, ' their ſole 
? L p 4 on dei ' "3 I 
origin often preſcribes the meaſure: of the 


firſt; "and ſettles the degree of the laſt; 
They ſeem, in ſhort, fully perſuaded, chat 
merit cannot be complete, unleſs its owner 
be honourably deſcended.” Thus, among 
a multitude of inſtances, when the emperor 
Leopold created the great Duke of Marl- 


borough a prince of the empire, his noble 
pedigree was carefully and circumftantially 


mentioned in the patent as a confiderable 
inducement ; though certainly his actions 


were ſufficiently illuſtrious to eclipfe all 
other motives, and had his birth been ever 
ſo plebeian and mean, ftill rendered him 


ſo truly and intrinſically great, as to ſet bim 
far above the neceſſity of concealing i it. 


In the mean time, if the German grau- 


dees? are, on the one hand, ſo wondrouſly l In» 


fatuated 
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fatuated with the ideas of dignity, annexed 
to their rank, there is, on the other, a claſs 


of people diſperſed in various parts of: the 


empire, who, in a very oppoſite ſtation: of 
life, entertain, equal notions of their own 
importance. Strange to tell; theſe are the 
peaſants of ſome of | thoſe happy diſtrias 
appertaining to the imperial and free cities, 
or who, though acknowledging the ſove- 
reignty: . over them of ſome prince, have 
yet found. means to retain ſuch privileges 
and. franchiſes as, enable them to. eſcape 
oppreſſion, and to enjoy the fruits of their 
labour. 


Theſe 3 are a » vide of 1 who. alſo 
to be the very reverſe of thoſe haughty- 
minded nobles above deſcribed, and profeſs 
no eſteem or reſpect for any but pecuniary 
merit. Hence the drift of their whole lives 


is to ama immenſe hoards of money; of 
which 


L 297. 1 
which they make the moſt. inſultin g parade, 


1 
b. o 88220 


whenever they find themſelves 3 in the pre- 


122 GATE — 4 441 4 p 
Ga e, or earin of e-bearers, the po- 
8 r he 80 of title be ; 
verty of whoſe finances forms bur. a forry 
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contraſt to their high pretenſions. . Theſe 
are the perpetual butts of their farcaſs, 
and undergo the moſt unmerciful trials, of 


patience, whenever in luck condemns chem | 


to have any intercourſe with theſe opulent 
and preſumptuous ruſtics. | ; 


274 *} 
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Such, indeed, 18 the unaccountable va- 
nity, and aſtoniſhing \prepoſieſſion of this 


proud peaſantry i in favour of their perſonal 
and intrinſic worth, as to eſteem, it an in- 


dignity to their character to enter into any 


family alliance out of. the pale of their own 
condition. Thus they. all intermarry in 


order to preſerve. the breed unmixed, to re- 


main on a level with each other, and to 
tranſmit to their deſcendants, together with 
their 
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their fortunes, (which are generally very 
conſiderable, and center by theſe means « en- 
tirely among themſelves) no other kind of 
funds from whence | to derive : any conſi- 


1 — — a a.” PR” | 4 


deration. 


"Far different, however, from theſe are 
the other boors in moſt | parts of Germany. 
The deſpicable ſervility of their  deport- 
ment ſtrongly eviiices the wretched depreſ- 
fion of mind; that is the conſequence of 
extreme ſervitude. 80 humbly, not to ſay 
contemptibly, do they think of themſelves, 


that, on the leaſt verbal intercourſe with 


their maſters, or any one their ſuperior, | 
they ſtudy, as it were, to expreſs the 
deepeſt ſenſe W Wil inferiority by the 
moſt abject ſubmiſſivencſs i in their perſonal 
demeanor. Of all the peaſants i in Ger- 
many, none deſerve o much to be ſtigma- 


tiſed 0 on this account as thoſe of Bohemia. 


My 5 
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Till the regulations lately introduced into 
that kingdom by the preſent emperor, their 
circumſtances and treatment were the worſt 
of all the German peaſants. Notwith- 


ſtanding the ordinances enacted in their 


favour, it will require, probably, many 


years before the conſequences and traces of 


{lavery are tolerably effaced among them. 


This ſelf.humiliation and puſillanimity 


of the low claſſes is, in the mean time, no 


ſmall encouragement to the haughtineſs and 


ſeverity with which ſo many of the Ger- 
man nobility and gentry treat their ruſtic 
dependants. By chaſtiſing them unreaſon- 
ably for {light faults, they harden their 
bodies and ſtupify their minds to ſuch a 
degree, and ſo much accuſtom them to an 
expectation of harſh uſage, as often to 


render them inſenſible to any other motives 
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for obedience but * as are enforced Wich 


Ul. nature — unfeelingnefs. 


But while che grandees indulge themſelves 


in this ran ny over their vaſſals, they are not 
undeſerved] y ae WOE? OL for it it in the boundleſs 


deference and unreſerved compliance which 


7911 


= 
they who mean to riſe into favour are 


obliged to profeſs for the will and pleaſure 


of their reſpeckve lovereigns. Theſe, 


though abundantly pen and condeſcend- 
| (157,28 251anrt 

ing in their behaviour, fil remember their 
* by 7 ”y W494: 5 


| power | is abſolute, and are apt enough to 


_ exert occaſionally ; a great deal of arbitrari- 


neſs. However inſignificant in point of 
, 7 

” * * 4 PO” wi; 4 
Jomingon, they expect as much homage 
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and i implicit obedience ; as the greateſt ” 


tentates ; . 13] Res no leſs 1 imperious in ex- 
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ating unlimited acquieſcence and complai- 
J ©: 780 2 ' | 
 fance in whatever conduces to ratify their 


| Giſpoſitio and humour. 
| 6 mi A late 
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A late prince in Germany carried his ca- 
priciouſneſs, in this reſpect, ſo far, as to 
betray the utmoſt antipathy to whatever 
might create him the leaſt uneaſineſs. This 
foible was ſo well known, and the effects 
of it ſo much apprehended by all who ap- 
proached him, that none but his jeſter (a 
ſpecies of beings ſtill ſubſiſting in ſome of 


the Germancourts) durſt aſſume the liberty 


of conveying to his knowledge. any diſ- 
agreeable news; and this he'was-farced to 


do in the moſt cautious and guarded man- 
ner, and rather by way of pleafantry _ 


— 


information. 90% ei 2lof3ib 


This anecdote is ſimilar to what is re- 
corded of a king of France, Philip the 
Fifth, who grew - ſo outrageous: at the 
many defeats of his armies by the Engliſn, 


in the reign of our Edward the Third, his 


competitor for the French crown, that none 
| P 2 3 but 
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but the perſon who bore the above-men- 
tioned office in his court would venture to 


bring him any ſuch kind of intelligence. 


Lewis the Fourteenth, though not defi- 
- cient in that courage of mind which bears 
ill fortune without deſponding, yet had 
ſome tincture of the above weakneſs. 
When the battle of Blenheim had reduced 
his affairs to that unproſperous condition 
from which they never recovered, all his 
courtiers were ſilent, and only Madam De 

Maintenon, his wife, had the reſolution ta 
diſcloſe the fatal event. 


The tame and paſſive ſubmiſſion of the 
Germans to their princes is the more de- 
ſerving of notice, as nothing is more re- 

pugnant to their natural inclinations than 

to make any ſort of conceſſions. Unleſs 
reſtrained by proſpects of intereſt or ambi- 
| 4 | | tion, 
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tion, no people are leſs tolerant and more 


averſe to put up with affronts and indigni- 


ties, nor readier to take offence at the 
ſmalleſt provocations. Their reſentment is 
oftentimes ſo unjuſtifiable, and even ridicu- 
lous, that their neighbours, the French, 
(who, to do them juſtice, are not overpa- 
tient when they think themſelves inſulted) 


have ſubjected this punRiliouſneſs in aſſert- 


ing their honour to a proverbial derifion 


of long ſtanding. Querelle d' Allemand, a 


German quarrel, is an expreſſion which has 
been uſed: for many centuries, to ſignify a 
ſerious falling out for trifles. 


The ſuppreſſion of this reſtive, unpliant 
temper, 1s remarkable in the German ar- 


mies, where a pacific ſubordination reigns 


between the upper and lower claſſes of 


officers, the more exemplary and ſurpriſing 


as the domineering ſpirit of the former is 
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dues him, at the ſame time, with a cool 
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often very galling and oppreſſive to their 
inferiors. 


This may be conſidered as one of thoſe 
many proofs that a German receives from 
nature, a command over his paſſions, which 
empowers him to ſtifle them, whenever his 
welfare requires their concealment, and in- 
phlegmatic perſeverance that enables him 
to keep his point ſteadily in view, and to 
give up thoſe confiderations which would 
make him deviate from the track ; by per- 
fiſting in which, he expects to ſucceed. 
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Conſtancy of the Germans in adhering to their primis 


tive Profeſſions— Good Effects reſulting from it— 
| Different Opinions entertained of the Germans, and - 
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of the b by the People « of Europe—General 


Probity and Candour of the Germans== Their La- © 


boriouſneſs and CEconomy — Happy Conſequences 
of theſe eee e 1 


Tur perſevering di poſition of the Ger- 
mans — particularly Lillbie in in that Ae. 
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ence to their primitive purſuits: an Torn 


cailio 85, * affiſted by the Babitüsl 
ingenuity reſulting from c&ntintat ble. 
| tion, effects the füͤre, however nod, „ pis- 
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grels, which they never fail to make f in 


thoſe undertakings, the ſucceſs of Which 


1 chiefly upon re 
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Their genius is like a rich, but coarſe 
and tough ſoil, which demands a laborious 
cultivation. Their capacity lies too deep 
for a ſuperficial degree of care and inſtruc- 
tion to bring it forward to maturity. But 
when the requiſite meaſure of attention and 


pain is beſtowed, an ample harveſt acerues 
to the poſſeſſor. 


Hence they equal any, and exceed moſt 
nations in thoſe intellectual acquiſitions 
which length of time and obſtinacy of toil 
are alone able to compals. Their profi- 
CIENCy in various languages i is, for inſtance, 
extraordinary, and ſometimes aſtoniſhing. 
An admirable competency of {kill i in three 
or four, and often a greater number, is an 
accompliſhment f far from unuſual in Ger- 


many. 


They make no leſs eminent a figure in 
thoſe 
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thoſe curious reſearches, a long continu- 
ance wherein will of courſe lead a prying: 


and penetrative mind to diſcoveries. Long 


before either the Engliſh or the French had 
made any conſiderable progreſs in them, 
even ſo remotely as the fourteenth century, 


an age of general darkneſs, they applied 


themſelves to enquiries into the ſecrets of 


nature, and cultivated that branch of ſtudy 
with more ſucceſs than any other country 


in Europe. 


In the preſent period of univerſal im- 
provement, their inventive talents and dex- 
terity in uſeful and ingenious fabrications 
ſtill retain their primitive popularity, both 


in their own and in the adjacent countries, 


Many of theſe owe the civiliſation of 


their manners, and the eſtabliſhment of 


the polite arts among them, to the Ger- 


mans, 


—— — SS * 


= 
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mans, whoſe example preſcribes Whatever 
relates to the cuſtoms and taſhions through- 
out the north, wirhong leſs authority than 
France dictated, duxin 8. 4. long / ſpace of 
time, in-theſe articles, to the ſouthern parts 
of Europe. 


1 | 
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20 But there; is a material difference be- 
tween the opinion Which the European na- 
tions entertain of the French, and that 
which they manifeſt i in favour of, the a 
mans : the latter, from the downrightneſs 
and candour of cheir diſpoſition, meet with 
the-rnoſt gracious, acceptance of, their ſer- 
wiEess. and are often honoured, with the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed, employments. In the 
northern. kingdoms they have long been 
treated with the higheſt predilection. In 


Rufſia they were always received with pe- 


culiar diſtinction, and were remarkably in- 


ſtrumental in In, civilization. The court 
and 
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and armies of the great Czar, Peter, were 
full of Germans. They abound in Swe- 
den, Poland, and Denmark, eſpecially the 
latter. Their long- approved attachment 
and fidelity to the governments in whoſe 
ſervice they enter, by rendering them a 
valuable acquiſition, are a powerful motive 
at the ſame time to ſecure them a favour- 
able reception. 
8 
But the credit of the French, notwith- 
ſtanding their abilities, is much inferior: 
the dread of that ſpirit of intrigue, and of 
the addreſs in exerting it, which chatac- 
teriſe them wherever they go, proves ge- 
nerally an inſuperable bar to their advance- 
ment to any poſt of great truſt in foreign 
countries. The influence they may obtain 
is uſually poſſeſſed and exerted in ſecret. 
In ſpite of the natural vanity which actu- 
ates every Frenchman, and impels him to ky 
make 
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make a parade of his power, they are ready 
enough to conceal it, when its manifeſta- 
tion would only tend to defeat their put- 
poſes. They are conſcious of the general 
diffatisfaQion with which foreigners be- 
hold the natives of France inveſted with 
| authority over them, and enjoying the 
prince's favour. This averſeneſs, they 
well know, proceeds from the fear of their 
meddling, reſtleſs diſpoſition, and the ap- 
prehenſion of their exerciſing it to the 
diſquiet of the public. | 


Hence it is, the character of the French 
is held in ſuch univerſal ſuſpicion in all the 
courts of Europe. However individuals 
may be taken with the pleaſingneſs of their 
manners, ſtill the knowledge how expert 
they are in uſing every kind of allurement 

for the purpoſes of political intrigue, ope- 
- rates againſt their dexterity with wonderful 
efficacy 


/ 
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efficacy in all men of ſhrewdneſs and pe- 
netration. 


Individuals of this deſcription are always 
therefore upon their guard againſt French 
machinations, and ready for that reaſon to , 
ſet their faces againſt their admiſſion to k 
much credit with the governing powers, : 
Herein they are certainly well warranted, |; 
The part borne by the French, in the in- q 
ternal commotions and diſorders that have | |: 
agitated An European ſtates, is too noto- 
rious to need inſiſting upon. Without ſtep» 
ping out of our own times, inſtances enow 
might be adduced to juſtify the cautiouſ- 
neſs with which they ought to be dealt 
with in all matters wherein the peace and ö 


ſafety of nations are concerned. 


11 is for theſe reaſons that, with all their 
plauſibility of ſpeech and agreeabl-neſs of 


behaviour, 
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behaviour, they impoſe upon none but the 
weak-minded, faſcinated by their exterior 
graces, and inattentive to the artfulneſs 
with which they cloak and carry on their 
;. deſigns. 90 


The total and ſtriking difference which 
marks the conduct and manners of the na- 
tives of Germany lays them open to no 
ſuch miſtruſts and apprehenſions. The 
frankneſs that accompanies their actions, 
aud the reputation of integrity which they 
ʒjuſt ly poſſeſs, render it unneceſſary to watch 
chem with that jcalouſy, of which the 
well-known artifice of the French ſtands 
ſo much in need. ker fur xen 
We may conclude theſe remarks on the 

Germans, with an obſervation, to which 
ve are naturally led by the ſtrong diſparity 
20 ſuhſiſting between their character and that 

| of 
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of the French. This very diverſity amounts : 
to an unanſwerable proof how ſolid and 
- well-founded the maxim is, which teaches 
that plainneſs in our "proceedings, and a 
practical abhorrence of artfulneſs and diſ- 


guiſe, are the ſafeſt aud readieſt road to 8 
ſucceſs; both in public and private life. 5 , 
* 2 . ; 1 
The fortunate effects of this honeſty and | q 
openneſs of diſpoſition are very viſible and | q 
extenſive among the commercial and in- : 
duſtrious claſſes in Germany. The good i 
faith that charaQeriſes them creates a rceci- | 


procal confidence which produces a facility 1 
and circulation of buſineſs that render it 
highly profitable wherever it is not fettered 


bythe reſtraintsof an oppreſſive government. 
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Hence the inhabitants: of thoſe towns | 

* +2 + 1 . . 4 N 
and territories in Germany, that are go; i 
verned by their own municipal laws, and | 


may 
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may be conſidered as poſſeſſed of conſtitu- 
tional freedom, are not only the moſt flou- 
riſhing people in the empire, but little in- 
ferior in their proſperity to the freeſt and 
wealthieſt ſtates in Europe. Hamburgh, 
for inſtance, all proportions conſidered, is 
exceeded by no place in commerce and opu- 
lence. The ſame aſſertion holds good re- 
ſpecting the generality of thoſe that are 
ſtiled free and imperial cities. 


In the ſame manner, none of the nume- 
rous adventurers that repair to North Ame- 


rica from ſo many quarters of Europe 


meet with more ſucceſs than attends the 


generality of emigrators from Germany. 
Their national character of probity natu- 
rally procures them eſteem. People are 
uſually very ready to give them ſufficient 
credit on that account; and they are as 
rarely wanting to repay the friendly treat- 


ment 


1 
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ment they receive, by the diligence with 


which they exert themſelves in the proſe- 

cution of the buſineſs which they take in 

hand, and by the punctuality with which 

they ſatisfy the obligations they have ſeve- 
rally contracted. 


Beſides candour in their dealings, and i 
ſimplicity in their manners, the natives of ö 
Germany are equally noted for two other 1 
qualifications of eſſential importance in | 4 
thoſe claſſes of ſociety which are to ſubſiſt 

by the toil of their hands, and the careful- 

neſs of their management. Theſe are las |" 

q boriouſneſs and frugality ; in which, though 1 
they may have rivals, they have certainly q 

no ſuperiors. Theſe, if one may uſe ſuch | ik 

an expreſſion, are the four cardinal virtues 14 

of the Germans; the more to be prized, as | i 

they are the baſis of many others, and con- | 


tribute to the ſubſtantial welfare of the 


Q commu- | | | 
| ; 
| 
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community, in a much higher degree than 
any other qualities, however brilliant in 
themſelves, or ſoothin gt to the pride of thoſe g 
who * them. | 


The laborious diſpoſition, and the fin- 
gular ceconomy that characriſe the com- 
mon people in Germany, Te peculiar ſub- 
jets of notice to. obſervin g travellers. 
Notwithſtanding the diſcouragements to 

which the lower claſſes are liable in 
many of the principalities of the empire, 
yet through an invariable ſteadineſs and 
aſſiduity in their ſeveral callings, decency 
and ſufficiency are the portion of the ma- 
jority of thoſe, whoſe equals in degree, in 
many other countries, through a defect of 
the ſame meaſure of toil and application, 


are ſo frequently reduced to \ wretchedneſs 
and want. e 


The 


. 
The vaſt continent already mentioned 
abounds with flo leſs proofs of the inceſſant 
care and indefatigable pains with which the 
Germans attend to the improvement of the 
various branches of their property. The 
good huſbandry of thoſe who cultivate the 
fertile plains of Pennſylvania has rendered 
their condition as proſperous and thriving 
as that of any of the people who have ſet- 
tled in the Colonies, founded by the Engliſh 
in that part of the world. 


It affords no inconſiderable pleaſure to 


contemplative minds to behold ſuch multi- 


tudes of deſerving individuals ſnatched, as 


it were, from the hard fate to which they 
ſeemed deſtined by their. birth, and tranſ- 


planted by a more auſpicious fortune to a 
country wherein they have an ample field 


to diſplay their many meritorious qualifi- 


Q cations, 


, 
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cations, and to meet at the ſame time with 
an adequate recompence. 1 
But, excluſive of the ſatisfaction reſult- 
ing to humanity through the deliverance of 
ſuch numbers from ſervitude and oppreſſion, 
the felicity of theſe numerous fugitives 
from domeſtic miſery holds up a leſſon to 
princes, how much it behoves them to 
render their native homes comfortable to 
their ſubjects. It teaches them to com- 
pare the advantages a mild treatment of 
them is attended with, to the deſolation of 
a country, the inhabitants of which are ty- 
rannically uſed. It ſhews them what im- 
menſe treaſures acerue to a ſtate by encou- 
raging and facilitating the acquiſition of 
riches among individuals, and how much 
miſtaken thoſe ſovereigns are who think 
they cannot be too watchful in ſeizing every 
opportunity of | intercepting and turning 
o into 
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into their own private channel the profits 
ariſing to their people from the exerciſe of 
their induſtry, 


N otwithſtanding the malignity that ſome, 
have too haſtily and inconſiderately admit- 
ted to be b in our nature, on con- 
fidering the propenſity and alertneſs with 
which defamation and ſcandal are liſtened, 
to and propagated, yet from the more viſt- 
ble complacency and delight that com- 
monly appear, as much 1 in them who hear, 
as in thoſe who recount laudable tranſae- 
tions, it ſeems probable there | is much more 


enjoyment reſulting from the latter than 


from the former; a conjefture one may 
venture to countenance for the honour of 


SY E 


humanity, 


Induced by this agreeable preſumption, 


2d * heart | 
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we. have expatiated the more largely, and 


with 
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with the more alacrity, on thoſe parts of 
the character of the Germans that ſhew 
them in an amiable light. It were equally 
unjuſt and uſeleſs to inſiſt minutely on the 
light faults of a nation ſo eſteemable for its 
far greater proportion of eminent qualities, 
In deſcriptions of this kind one ſhould 
dwell chiefly on the enumeration of ſuch 
things as may be remembered with plea- 
ſure, and contribute to the utility and edi - 
fication of mankind. When virtues greatly 
preponderate, vices ſhould almoſt be for- 
gotten; and while we ſurvey the failings 
next to inſeparable from the condition of 
mortals, we ſhould be cautious not to ani- 


madvert too forcibly on mere foibles, leſt | 
our attention ſhould be diminiſhed to the 
ſplendor of ſolid deſerts. 


The public intereſt undoubtedly makes | 
it ſometimes neceſſary to expoſe the guilt, 
- and 
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and cenſure the flaws of a people in their 
national capacity: but the utmoſt impar- 
tiality and diſcretion ſhould dire& ſuch an 
enquiry. In order to avoid falſehood and 
miſrepreſentation, the moſt unfeigned mild- 
neſs and moderation ought to be our guides, 
and no tincture of exaggeration allowed. 
Accordin g to the celeſtial precept, we 

| ſhould. temper. judgement with mercy, and, 
*bove all, be convinced, that ſlander is ac- 
ceptable only to the malicious and narrow- 
hearted ; a claſs of readers whom it were 
ſurely a diſgrace to pleaſe. To a feeling 
mind, the diſcovery of blemiſhes muſt be 


painful; and to an enlarged underſtanding, 


the review of miſdeeds can afford no mat- 
ter of ſatisfaction. 


It is a much more delightful taſk, when 
ſuch pictures can be drawn as demand 
more light than ſhade, and require not co- 


lours 
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lours of an offenſive dye: when charmed 
with the beauty and the propriety of his 
fubject, the painter need not fear to diſplay 
it fully to ſight. Happy when ſuch a me- 
taphor is applicable to individuals ; but how 
much happier when, without violating 
truth, we are able to apply it to whole 


nations ? 
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